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T is stated, apparently on authority, that Sir Stafford Northcote 
has offered the Indian Exchequer to Mr. Childers, Member for 
Pontefract. As Mr. Childers is a Radical, the offer is creditable 
to Sir Stafford, and we regret, for the sake of India, that it has 
been declined. Mr. Childers understands finance, and has a back- 
bone to his mind—a very rare quality. A strong man is impera- 
tively required out there just now, for Sir John Lawrence does not 
understand finance in the least; the new division of budgets 
among Presidencies wants extreme care, and there will sooner or 
later be a mess with those ‘* balances” amounting to a catastrophe. 
India wants and, as we believe, must shortly have Exchequer 
Bills, or some day the Government, with its revenue as prosperous 
as that of England, will stop for want of sixpence in the till. 
Would not Lord Hobart go? It would be a shame to send the 
fittest man in England—Mr. Stansfeld. 
The French Army Bill has passed by a final vote of 199 to 60, 
a curiously large vote in opposition. All accounts from France 
concur in the opinion that the Bill is unpopular, that the peasantry 
hate it, and that the Emperor must go to war to show its necessity. 
It is even stated that Marshal Niel is immensely increasing the 
Artillery train, and that the National Guard is to be called out 
for drill at once. ‘The statement about the Guard may be correct, 
and so may that about war, but we very much doubt the exceed- 
ing unpopularity of the Bill. France likes to be strong, and is 
convinced, chiefly by official circulars in the provincial press, that 
war is at hand. We must not take the opinion of Paris as a 
perfect guide. 


The Bishop of Capetown writes to the Guardian to announce 
that a second and competing Bishop has been selected to contest 
with Dr. Colenso the charge of ‘‘ the Church in Natal.” ‘That 
section of the Church which professed a wish for a schism and a 
new bishop, instructed the *‘Metropolitan,’—i. e., Dr. Gray,—and 
the Bishop of Grahamstown, in concurrence with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to choose a fit and proper person for the new 
bishopric, in case Mr. Butler (the clergyman elected) were hindered 
from accepting the nomination; and they bound themselves to 
accept any person so chosen for their new bishop. ‘The person 
fixed upon for this competitive bishopric is “the Rev. W. K. 
Macrorie, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, formerly a Master 
of Radley College, afterwards Incumbent of Wapping, and since 
presented to the living of St. James’s, Accrington, by the Hulme 
trustees.” Dr. Gray has guaranteed the new Bishop 6001. a year 
as long as it may be needed, ‘which may very possibly be for 
ten or fifteen years,” and as the subscription is at present 
only 700/. a year for five years, and is liable to decrease 
by the death of subscribers, he is naturally a little anxious 
about his pecuniary obligations. Dr. Gray is desirous, 
therefore, to have an annuity purchased for the remainder of 
Dr. Colenso’s life, calculating apparently—what we imagine to be 
very doubtful—that when the present Bishop of Natal dies or 
retires, the competitive and schismatic Bishop will be accepted 
by the whole Church in Natal. It is quite a modern idea, 
this of an orthodox prelate’s, to buy an annuity on a heretic’s 
life. The Athanasians would not have given a halfpenny for an 
annuity on the life of Arius after he came out as an heresiarch. 
Dr. Gray evidently thinks Dr. Colenso’s life as as “‘ good” in the 
actuary’s (not the moralist’s) sense as before. Would he, not asa 





matter of taste, but as a mere matter of value, we wonder, prefer 
a deferred aunuity on his period of future torment? 


The Educational Conference which met on Wednesday at 
Manchester, and was presided over by the Right Hon. Austin 
Bruca, M.P., and Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., declared itself 
decidedly, though with moderation, in favour of compulsion. On 
the question of compulsory rating, we cannot make out whether 
any express resolution was passed or not, but the course of the 
discussion was strongly and clearly in its favour, Professor 
Jack, of Owens College, making an admirable speech on both the 
compulsory rate and the indirect compulsion to be applied to 
children. He observed on the former point that it would be ab- 
surd for the State to say to any locality, “* We have passed over our 
responsibility for these children to you; you have neglected the 
responsibility, and we are satisfied ;’—and on the latter point, —the 
pressure to be applied to individual children or their employers 
to induce them to attend, he exposed very ably the evasions of the 
present Factory law, and demanded its more efficient application. 
He quoted a case in which the schoolmaster had said he was com- 
pelled to give a certificate of ability to read and write as soon as 
a boy could write his own name, and spell p-o-t, pot,—a process 
involving just six weeks’ cram (we should have thought six days 
almost enough). On the whole, the Congress was clear for com- 
pulsion both on the ratepayers and the scholars, though in the 
latter case compulsion meant only refusing to allow children under 
a certain age to work for wages without a certificate of attendance 
in school. 





As to the mode of raising the Educational rates, the opinion of 
Conference seemed to be decidedly in favour of subscriptions where 
possible, then of rates, to be raised, Mr. Forster advises, by an 
Educational Board, composed, advises Mr. Auberon Herbert, of 
Magistrates and Guardians, that is, of nominees and elected mem- 
bers. It was suggested that the richer districts might aid the 
poorer, and that landowners might be allowed to place rent- 
charges on their estates for schools—a thoroughly unwise idea, 
Endowed schools are bad schools, and the ratepayers are wanted 
to take an interest in education. Little or nothing was said as 
to the proportion of aid to be rendered by the State, but Mr. 
Forster, we are glad to see, spoke strongly on the expediency of 
raising the school age from thirteen to fourteen. He recognized 
the difficulty of alteration, but thought, as an employer, it might 
be done. 

On the question of secular or denominational schools, the feel- 
ing of the Conference was strongly favourable to the permission, 
at least, of purely secular schools. And with regard to denomi- 
national schools, the prevalent feeling was that, where a school 
received any State aid, the religious teaching should be confined to 
specified and well known hours, so that any child absent under the 
Conscience Clause should always know exactly what the hours of 
attendance for secular teaching should be. Even the strongest 
Churchman admitted that secular schools had a right to demand 
State aid, and that much of the specifically denominational teach- 
ing was very worthless as education. 


Prince Alfred is making a kind of Royal progress through 
Australia. Everywhere he has been received with demonstrations 
of unbounded loyalty, with addresses, and /’tes paid for out of 
colonial funds. It is expected that the reception in Melbourne will 
cost 30,000/., and the Prince was enthusiastically welcomed to the 
city by a crowd of 60,000 persons, alls, banquets, hunting 
parties succeeded each other rapidly ; the Prince has seen a corob- 
boree and shot a kangaroo, and has been assured by a speaker—in 
Adelaide, not Melbourne—that he may one day be King of the 
Australias, a much pleasanter berth than King of the Canadians, 
which has also been proposed for him. ‘The Prince seems to have 
charmed his entertainers, particularly by the vigour with which he 
danced a Scotch reel, and the whole continent is in a fever of 
loyal excitement. Such a reception is by no means a bad way of 
reminding the world that Australians are still Englishmen by their 
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own choice, and gives a pleasant fillip to the social monotony of 
colonial life. Even the personal loyalty to the Queen, so extra- 
vagantly expressed, is a deeper feeling in the Colonies than Lon- 
doners usually believe, the Queen being to Colonists what a 
crucifix is to Catholics, a symbol for which they ultimately contract 
a direct reverence. 

The Government has instituted proceedings against Mr. R. 
Pigott, publisher of the Jrishman, for publishing ‘ unlawful and 
seditious libels,” The libels complained of are, first, a letter from 
New York urging insurrection, in very vague but still unmistakable 
terms; secondly, an article extracted from the Jrish People of New 
York, but headed in Dublin “ Ireland's Opportunity,” urging the 
despatch of from 5,000 to 20,000 Irish Americans to invade the island ; 
thirdly, a resolution of the Fenian Brotherhood, quoted from the 
Boston Pilot; and fourthly, a letter from Colonel Kelly, suggest- 
ing that commerce could be paralyzed in Liverpool, Manchester, 
&c., by Greck fire, and threatening that unless Fenians are treated 
as prisoners of war ‘reprisals will be made among the heads of 
the British Government.” Colonel Kelly’s letter, we may remark, 
was called out by an extraordinary misapprehension of an article 
in the Spectator, written to urge that Englishmen should not hold 
Irishmen responsible for Fenianism, not, as he fancied, so to hold 
them. We have commented on the prosecutions elsewhere, but 
may say here that except in the case of Kelly's letter it will be most 
difficult to prove motive. It is hard, though not always unjust, 
to prosecute for extracts from journals beyond prosecution. 





The Republican Convention of the United States meets on the 
20th of May at Chicago to decide on its candidate for the Pre- 
sidency, and the Republican journals, with the Zridune at their 
head, are promising in advance to adhere to its decision. ‘The 
great difficulty is the reluctance of the extreme Radicals, who 
control perhaps a third of the party in the North and 800,000 
Negro votes in the South, to vote for General Grant without a 
declaration of principles. They want Mr. Chase. If this difli- 
culty can be overcome the chances are a hundred to one in favour 
of General Grant, but if the one chance turn up, we venture to 
predict the nominee will be a “ dark horse.” No candidate not 
utterly unknown, and supported, therefore, for party reasons 
only, could possibly beat the General, who, if thrown over by 
the Chicago Convention, will be instantly nominated by the 
Democrats. If the Republicans accept him the Democrats will 
probably name Mr. Pendleton, merely as a test of their own 
strength. We trust the gentlemen at Chicago will be a little 
careful for once in their selection of a Vice-President. The 
election is not till November, the entrance into office not till 


March, 1869. 


The Midland Shareholders’ meeting on Wednesday passed over 
without any striking result. ‘The Chairman said all that was 
to be said for the Directors’ extravagant policy; the meeting 
appointed Mr. Baines’s committee of consultation to see whether 
there was any chance of retreat out of their costly engagements ; 
and the rest was all noise and recrimination. ‘The only point 
which the Chairman really made was that a good deal of the 
expenditure had been for Jand, which, when their works were 
completed, they could possibly resell at a price even higher than 
they had paid for it. It was necessary to buy more than was 
wanted because they did not know precisely what they should 
want, and if they had had to buy it some years hence it would 
have been at a greatly advanced price. It was not pretended, 
however, that this explanation concerned any large proportion of 
the expenditure. The Chairman's couleur de rose picture of the 
extending traffic, and his assurance that the 8,000,000/, of existing 
engagements for which money has to be raised would not ex- 
ceed the estimates, did not inspire much confidence even in the 
most sanguine of the shareholders. 





Mr. Stansfeld addressed his constituents at Halifax at great 
length and with much power on ‘Tuesday, protesting against the 
ratepaying test, ‘* this eureka of the Conservative party, which was 
to discriminate between a good and a bad citizen,” and asserting 
that the minority clause which the Conservatives had accepted 
necessarily involved a much more extensive Redistribution Bill, 
since if the minorities of large constituencies were entitled to so 
much, the majorities of large neglected constituencies must be 
entitled to more. Mr. Stansfeld gave a somewhat qualified assent 
to the principle of the ballot, appearing to think that Household 
Suffrage partly disposes of that principle of trusteeship which 
requires public voting,—an argument which, considering that even 
the new constituencies will be a very small fraction of the popu- 


lation, we are wholly unable to follow. Le went for a lange 
educational reform, for gathering up all the misused charitable 
educational endowments under one supreme management 
and supplementing them out of taxation, so as to give 
‘complete system of secondary schools, and also of technical 
education.” With regard to primary education he was keen 
for compulsion. In treating of Ireland Mr. Stansfeld asserted 
very strongly and ably the imperial impossibility of severing the 
ties between the two islands. He would not give Ireland 
nationality (which was the political analogue to individuality), 
but he would have us do all in our power to content her ag q 
member of the family group of the United Kingdom. He adyo. 
cated Mr. Bright and Mr. Henry Dix Hutton’s land scheme, go 
far as buying up land from voluntary sellers went,—a very insuffi. 
cient measure, we fear. But he declared decidedly against “ forcing 
the will of the owners of the soil” by compulsory law. No 
wonder Mr. Stansfeld looks with but languid hope to the effects of 
such a measure as this. 


A curious indication of the policy and the anticipations of 
France in regard to the Roman question is the report, if true, in 
the Nazione, that the artillery materials brought by the frigate 
Orénoque to Civita Vecchia consist of mortars and cannon for the 
fortification of that port and of Rome. If the French go to the 
expense of fortifying Civita Vecchia, the Emperor must intend to 
crush out deliberately any lingering Italian hopes of a bargain 
with Italy. 








It is stated that France, Austria, England, and Prussia have 





remonstrated with Servia about her armaments. We cannot 
answer the statement, but we do not believe it as it stands. The 
distinct interest of Prussia, and we should say her distinet purpose, 
is to maintain her Russian alliance until she has either fought 
France, or sees reason to expect a Russian occupation of the 
embouchure of the Danube. Neither event has occurred, and the 
Prussian Premier is not the man to worry his friends with inter- 
ference until he means to interfere to purpose. 


It is difficult even for men who know how little relationships 
ever have to do with politics not to feel curious about the nomina- 
tion of Lucien Bonaparte to a Cardinal's hat. The Times twice 
in a leading article describes him as a pale, dark-browed, silent 
Italian priest, believed to be very clerical, and a correspondent of 
our own informs us that his appointment is nearly sure. He adda, 
and he is an authority, that the French statements about the 
creation of Monsigneur Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, are inventions. 
Napoleon is determined that his pet Bishop shall be a Cardinal, 
but the Pope is determined that he shall not, and the issue of the 
fight is far from certain. There are twenty-two vacancies in the 
Sacred College, and the Pope in filling them up will probably 
take as many Frenchmen as possible, the French Kpiscopate being 
the most Ultramontane in Europe. ‘There is even talk of Monsigneur 
Dupanloup, but we suspect that able pamphleteer will be thought a 
little too intellectual. Rome dreads ‘‘ Geist ” even in a Bishop. 


We are informed that the extraordinary order recently issued 
by the Pope commanding Roman ladies to cover their necks and 
put off their chignons, and so on, when they went to church, was 
issued under circumstances which suggest that the Pope, who has 
humour, intended a satire. ‘The Emperor of the French, who 
never can see that advice is lost on an infallible being, has renewed 
the old worry for reforms. M. de Sartiges pesters the Pope almost 
every day to grant the Romans a better administration, urging 
that the good of his subjects ought to be a Sovereign’s first con- 
sideration. ‘The Pope, who quite agrees, but thinks that good 
should be interpreted in a spiritual sense, has, therefore, issued 
this decree, on which the Vicar-General is acting, and which will, 
he thinks, or at least says, tend greatly to the furtherance of 
morality and religion. What can a Sovereign do more for his 
people than help them on to heaven? and besides, would not the 
Roman regeneration be a good example for Paris? People say 
suinptuary laws are required there also. 


Mr. John Martin, patriotic person of Kilbroney, recently called 
on all Irish patriots to raise a penny subscription for the families 
of the “* Manchester martyrs.” In Cork about 75/. was collected, 
but in all the rest of Ireland barely 29/. more, and in England 
11/. 16s. Mr. Martin has therefore the manliness to acknow- 
ledge in writing that the country has rejected his appeal, and the 
reporter calls the failure an ‘‘ unerring test” of the hollowness of 
Fenianism. It is dangerous to be quite so sure of anything Irish. 
In France it would be impossible to raise a heavy subscription for 








a cause which could draw 100,000 men ‘ into the streets,” and it 
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may be the same in Ireland. The men wko blew up the Clerken- 
well street appear from Vaughan’s evidence to have been sorely 
pressed to raise 18s. It is not the rich who make revolutions. 


Mr. Fawcett delivered a lecture on Tuesday to the Reform 
League on the condition of the agricultural population, whom 
he described as living in a state of semi-starvation on 10s3.a 
week, working like machines—the farmers, we fear, will not 
endorse that—-and with only the workhouse for a prospect. Mr. 
Cobden had bequeathed to him the task of establishing free trade 
in land, which would give the people more enjoyment of the soil. 
Mr. Fawcett extolled peasant proprietorship, denounced primo- 
geniture as a legal sanction to an injurious custom, and would 
abolish ‘‘ entails "—that is, we presume, settlciaents, to facilitate 
sales. He would, moreover, introduce household suffrage into the 
counties, believing the labourers sure ultimately to know their 
own interests. We note a readiness to pass that measure in many 
widely different directions, while no one takes the trouble to dis- 
parage it. All we can say is, if we are to have it, for heaven’s 
sake let us have a Poor Law Reform first, for the labourers will 
reform the existing system with a vengeance. Their poor law 
would be more dangerous to property than all Mr. Faweett’s 


proposals. 


Mr. Gladstone was compelled in his last budget to mention the 
death of a private individual, Mr. Thornton, whose wealth was so 
enormous that the legacy duty received perceptibly affected the 
national revenue. Mr. Thornton, however, left only two and a half 
millions, and the Cambrian, arespectable Welsh paper, now declares 
that the property of the late Mr. Crawshay, the ironmaster, the bulk 
of which is bequeathed to his youngest son, exceeds seven millions. 
If that statement is correct, of which we know nothing, but the 
Cambrian gives details, Mr. Crawshay must have been the largest, 
or nearly the largest, holder of personalty in Europe. ‘The Roths- 
childs are said to hold their wealth as family rather than indi- 
vidual property, and we question if outside that powerful clan 
there is a man in Europe whose spendable wealth, apart from his 
settled lands, much exceeds five millions, and there are probably 
not ten who reach that figure. 


The Italian Parliament has reassembled, but the debates have 
been dull. (General Menabrea’s opening speech was vague, a mere 
exhortation to rally round the cause of order, and the Members 
await Count Cambray Digny’s budget on the 20th. It is stated 
that he will propose a loan on the security of Church property and 
some new taxes, but it is not known whether his proposals have 
been submitted to the King. The ‘ deficit,” that is, the aggregate 
of the floating debt, is estimated at 24,000,000/. sterling, but the 
point is the extent of the difference between receipts and expenses 
in the past year. ‘The Italian financiers, like the French, muddle 
up aggregate deficiencies with annual deficits till their statements 
are, at first sight, unintelligible. 





M. Athanase Coquerel pére, for thirty years the pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Paris, and the head of its Presbytery, has 
died within the last week in Paris in his 73rd year. He was one 
of the least orthodox of the French Protestant clergy, and is 
generally understood to have been almost, if not quite, a 
Unitarian. He was in great part eduzated by his aunt,—an 
English lady, well known to Sir Roundell Palmer and other 
hymnologists for one or two very beautiful hymns,—Miss Helen 
Maria Williams. M. Coquerel was one of the curious group of 
clergy returned to the Chamber of Deputies under the Republican 
Government of 1848, when the celebrated heretic Lamennais 
and the equally celebrated Dominican Lacordaire were also 
returned. M. Coquerel supported the Government of General 
Cavaignac, and afterwards that of the Prince President Louis 
Napoleon; and he even, Protestant as he was, gave his sup- 
port to the Roman expedition of the former in 1849, sent to sup- 
port the temporal power of the Pope. Probably his motive, like 
that of the great Orleanists Thiers and Guizot, was in reality as 
much jealousy of Italy, and a desire to see France dictating the 
ecclesiastical policy of Europe, as any less disinterested motive. 


A phenomenon common enough in Canada, but very rare in 
England, occurred this day week on the Chiltern Hills,—an ice- 
storm,—in other words, a fall of rain which froze as it fell, so as 
to adhere tightly to any object it touched, in the form of many 
times its weight of ice. ‘The gentleman who relates his experi- 
ences in Tuesday’s Times says, ‘I do not believe that a single 
drop of rain Jeft it [my umbrella] during the three hours I was 
out, and when I returned home it was one bright sheet of ice.” 





One twig which this gentleman brought home from a hedge 
weighed “ten parts ice to one of wood,” and this was ‘‘ by no 
means exceptional.” ‘The gates were covered with icicles, not 
hanging straight down, but inclined towards the north at an angle 
of 30° to the bars of the gate,—the angle at which the strong gale 
blowing had slanted the rain before it froze. Some of the trees 
were frozen so stiff and deep in ice that they did not bend to the 
wind at all; others shook off their icicles with a rattle on to the 
icy grass, every blade of which was coated with a thick case of 
the same mail. ‘The general aspect of the country,” says the 
writer, “‘was such as to defy my description. It was as if 
every object had been suddenly dipped in liquid glass; and not 
till late at night did the south wind and rain gain the mastery, 
when the ice fell in heaps under every tree.” 


The Star has published a poem of Garibaldi’s, “ Garibaldi’s 
Answer to Victor Hugo, transmitted and done into English by an 
Oxford Graduate.” It shows decisively that Garibaldi has 
no common command of poetical rhetoric, some of which (as 
translated by the Oxford graduate at least) is exceedingly keen 
and brilliant. ‘Take this, for instance, in apology for accepting 
Victor Emanuel after dethroning Bomba :— 

“To spare the Italy we loved this strain 
Of the old agony borne all again, 
We drove the Bourbon out and took that other,— 
Dethroned a corpse, and set up its sick brother !” 
The poem is long, full of not so much the enthusiasm as the 
fanaticism of humanity, and entirely in Garibaldi’s finest Shelleyan 
strain. ‘There is one of his noble magnanimous touches in it,— 
we mean the italicized words on Louis Napoleon— 
“ Warned off from Mexico—foiled at Borlin— 
He slew my lads—my Roman boys! to ‘ win 
Prestige.’ He won it. Ah! good Friend! thy verse 
Thunders the judgment of a rightcous curse 
On those soiled laurel leaves. But let him be, 
He does the things he must! Wait thou and see! 
A little while his shameless scheme prevails, 
A little while, and God's long-suffering fails. 
And when he ends, and we may pity him, 
The dawn will break on Europe dead and dim ; 
The dawn of brotherhood, and love, and peace, 
The light of a new time, when there shall cease 
This clang of armies over Christian lands ; 
And nations, tearing off their Lazarus-bands, 
Shall rise,—see face to face,—and sadly say, 
‘ Wiy were we foes? why did we serve—and slay ?’” 
Can anything resemble more closely in tone the spirit of 
Shelley's //ellas ending with,— 
“Oh cease! must hate and death raturn? 
Cease ! must men kill and die ? 
Cease! drain not to the dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past, 
Ol might it die or rest at last!” 


There has been an improved feeling in the market for Home 
Securities, at an advance in the quotations of 4 percent. On 
Monday, Consols, both for money and time, opened at 923, 4; 
yesterday, they closed at 92§, 3, after having touched 923, 93. 
Reduced and New Three per Cents., 93}, } ; India Five per Cents., 
111} to 1113; India Bonds, 35s. to 403. prem. ; and Exchequer Bills, 
22s. to 27s. prem. Bank Stock was 240 to 242. ‘The Foreign House 
has continued steady at, mostly, full prices. Bank Shares have 
shown more firmness, anda rather large quantity of Railway Stock 
has changed hands, at very full prices. ‘The supply of money has 
been very extensive, and the best short Commercial Bills have been 
done at 1§, 3 per cent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 22,086,213/.; in the Bank of France, 39,994,357/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan. 10. Pelieg, Sam. 17. 
ove 0) 5k 


Mexican ove evo ooo eco ove 
Spanish New ... a ae eve Bag ove 35 
Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1858 .., ove ooo 5g eee 60 

” OU es ove ove eee 47 x. d.... 57 
United States 5.20's ... on ese one oon Tig ose 7 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan, 10. Friday, Jan. 17. 
te —_— % 


Great Eastern... 2 29 
Great Northern 106} ose 106} 
Great Western ame sas eco oe em 45} ose 46t 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... on ose oo r ose lat 
London and Brighton a oe wa = 45 om 465 
London and North-Western ove eee eee 114g 1l4j 
London and Svuth-Westera 77 ose 7s 
London, Chatham, and Dover 1s — 18) 
Metropulitau ... ove ose ove ese ove 1155 ase iAs$ 
Midland... eee coe ooo eve eee eco a eee rt 
North-Eastern, Berwick > ae eee ose Ya ees low 
Do. York... ese oun ove 91 ose g24 
South-Eastern... ss. nee nee ween 63} oe 673 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. ° 


——~>——_ 


OUR PROGRESS IN ABYSSINIA. 


EALLY it is possible to carry our national habit of self- 
depreciation just a little too far. It is a very useful 

and moral habit, doubtless, tending to extinguish vainglory 
and develop a kind of energetic sullenness which is, perhaps, 
the most dangerous mood into which Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans can be thrown; but it is not needful to carry it so far 
as to take the heart out of our own agents; and this is what 
we are just now doing, both at home and in Abyssinia. It is 
not inspiriting either for the India House, which, in its some- 
what cumbrous way, is doing its best; or for Sir Robert 
Napier, who has worked for three months like a slave, or a 
sugar-baker, or a great conveyancer, to make his arrangements 
perfect ; or for the soldiers, just going into action, to hear in 
all letters from home that the opinion which is to them as 
fate has already condemned the Expedition as slow, cumbrous, 
and over-cautious. That is the opinion more or less loudly 
uttered in every place of public resort, and it may be a per- 
fectly true one; but we wish moderate men, before they accept 
it, would consider a few facts. It is said on every hand that 
the Army despatched is, for the object we seek, or profess to 
seek, very much too large; and that is true, provided the 
nation was prepared to run the risk of failure, to pardon a 
possible misfortune in consideration of the chance of an 
equally possible speedy and cheap success. If it was pre- 
pared to risk, say, three thousand men and a million withont 
caring too much if it lost them both, then, no doubt, the ex- 
periment of conquering Abyssinia with a rush might reason- 
ably have been made. We do not believe it was so prepared. 
It is one of the evils or the blessings of the sovereignty of 
opinion in this country that officials are not permitted to fail, 
not allowed to run great risks, not empowered to play with 
British soldiers as if they were dice ina mighty game. The 
Government was bound by the conditions of the Parliamentary 
régime to make failure as impossible as it can be made in any 
human enterprise, and was compelled to make every arrange- 
ment subordinate to that primary condition. It had, therefore, 
to consider what number of men would place the Expedition 
beyond risk, and into this consideration entered some elements 
which seem to be almost forgotten by its critics. It would 
be necessary to hold and garrison a port upon the coast with 
a force sufficient to protect the first depdts from any sudden 
attack from the interior. If this were not done, the Army in 
its march into the interior might be cut off from its true base 
—the sea—a blunder against which Sir H. Durand earnestly 
protested in advance. The distance to be traversed being 
nearly 400 miles, it would also be necessary to form at least 
two, and probably three stations, posts, or camps, call them 


what you like, so as to keep the communications between the | 


advancing force and the coast tolerably free. Unless this 
were done any hostile chief might, by throwing four or five 
thousand mountaineers on to the line behind us, compel the 
brigade in front, on the slightest failure of water, food, or 
ammunition, to fall back, fighting the whole way. That 
fighting might not be serious, but it also might be, and | 
Indian experience of mountain warfare among tribes as 
savage as the fighting clans of Abyssinia is not such as to 
lead Indians to despise the risk. There are men in the 
Army who can tell very ugly stories indeed of the scene 
which occurs on such occasions, more especially when the 
sepoys, awed by the mountains even more than by the enemy, 
begin to lose discipline and heart. Then it was needful, as 
we pointed out months since, to provide a reserve, and this 
reserve must either have been kept rather too far off in 
Bombay, or in the torrid dreariness of Aden, where the canton- 
ments, large as they are, can easily be filled, and where food 
and water are only procurable in detail, or on the healthy 
plateau of Abyssinia itself. The latter course was adopted, 
we think, wisely, even had there been no latent political 
reason for a concentration of force such as recent telegrams 
reveal. The policy of the Egyptian Pasha is by no means 
quite so clear as it might be; he has certain rights in 
Massowah, and is suspected of certain hankerings, and 
as his intervention may alter the whole character of the war, 
may reunite all Abyssinia into a hostile and patriotic force, it 
was, to say the least of it, advisable to be strong. Pashas 
under French guidance are not given to overmuch respect for 
** moral force,”’ and Mohammedan fatalists have still a linger- 
ing belief that right is on the side of the big battalions. 


| 





Finally, it was needful to provide a flying brigade able to move 


te, 
swiftly, to dispense in great measure with communications — 
that is, to carry everything with it, from cannon-balls to spirit 
casks,—and yet strong enough not to invite attack among the 
hills. There were, therefore, four separate tasks to be per- 
formed, the occupation of a port, the formation of a post on 
the first plateau capable of holding a strong reserve, the hold- 
ing of a post on the second plateau with some sort of frea 
communication with the reserve, and the detachment of a 
flying brigade. Each of these tasks required soldiers of all 
three arms and of both races, each corps must be provided 
with hospitals, sappers, and transport, and each must have its 
stores. We talk of a flying brigade as if it consisted, like a 
Volunteer regiment, of soldiers alone; but the swiftest force 
engaged in a hostile, or unknown, or thinly peopled country 
must carry ammunition and bread, medicines and spirits, and 
forage for the beasts which are to carry those necessaries, or 
it will never be able to advance. Sick soldiers, wounded 
soldiers, diseased camp followers, or footsore grooms cannot 
be left behind like wounded dogs if the tone of an army is to 
be preserved. Now, for all these objects, indispensable if 
failure was to be put out of the question, what is Sir Robert 
Napier’s effective force ? 





To occupy the Coast Depbt ........ccccrcoccccscescccoccsses 1,000 
BO COE BE UE viceessicsncdccncenvieennseicbessasesecnass 2,000 
To occupy Second Post and 100 miles of road ......... 3,000 
PEN. <cosinetierinvascishcotecsenitvorserecieceueey vos 3,000 
RIN tings kane and eceaopanabteeolindsebeabunieviesdemainene 3,000 

i itacokc peuncnpinnkasieadoes 12,000 


It may be necessary to form a third post, and if we remem- 
ber that every force on paper must be reduced one-third for 
casualties, we shall perceive that even with the strength at his 
disposal Sir Robert Napier will have to march a small force, 
barely 3,000 men, 200 miles at least from its supports, that 
is, from London to Leeds, through an unknown highland 
region, to attack a fortress which may be defended with the 
terrible tenacity of Asiatic despair. To talk of cumbrous- 
ness under such circumstances, and with the antecedent con- 
dition that failure is to be impossible, is unjust and dispirit- 
ing to our servants. We quite admit, and have admitted all 
through, that it might have been wiser to accept a 
chance of failure, to give Colonel Merewether half a 
strong Queen’s regiment, 1,000 of his own Beloochees, and a 
mountain train, and tell him to win a Governorship or a 
grave, and individually we wish this had been done: but that 
policy involved these two risks. The force might have been 
destroyed to a man, and the United Kingdom would have 
rung with execrations on the rash folly of the Ministry, which 
would, moreover, have been compelled to send an “ army of 
vengeance,” like that force which once entered Afghanistan, 
and which left histories there Englishmen would as lief forget. 
Or Colonel Merewether, who has the Indian instinct for 
making other men do English work, would have extricated 
himself by means of auxiliary corps and native alliances, which 
would have involved our public faith till retirement became 
impossible. How would the critics have approved of that ? 
and how would France have approved? To run these risks or 
waste money and time by putting failure out of the question 
were the only alternatives before the Government, and they 
naturally selected the one which involved the least public 
outcry. 

We do not say, be it understood, that Sir Robert Napier 
has not allowed his Army to be too much encumbered with 
camp followers. He may have done so, though there is as 
yet no proof whatever of the fact. All we can aflirm is that 
12,000 men were required under the special conditions of 
the campaign, conditions enforced by English not Indian 
opinion; that Sir Robert Napier understands mobilization, 
that no camp follower can have been received on board ship 
without his order, and that the heaviest impediment of all, 
the train of baggage animals, is not one whit too large. 
People calculate beasts and loads as if the Army were going to 
march from London to York, forgetting that every General 
with a head would calculate on losing half his beasts, that 
there must be reserves of animals as well as men, and that 
the “local supplies,” of which we hear so much, were de- 
pendent on the temper of the inhabitants. Impressment is 
possible in some places, but impressment in a mountain re- 
gion, with a population of about ten to the square mile, would 
destroy the discipline of any force in the world. It is hard 
enough in all cases to keep the followers from becoming a 
horde of brigands, but to give them leave to “ bring in” 
supplies by force is deliberately to make them one. We 
must accept the drawbacks of our civilization when we are 
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displaying its strength, and rest content with the knowledge 
that an unavoidable tardiness and an enforced cumbrousness 
will not be paid for in national failures, but in national taxes 
and loans. We may come out of Abyssinia considerably 
poorer than we went in, but we shall not come out discredited 


or ridiculous. 


THE PRESS PROSECUTIONS IN IRELAND. 
W* do not wonder that many Irish and a few English 





Liberals are annoyed and uneasy at the determination 
of Government to prosecute the Irish Revolutionary Press. 
There is no one point, perhaps, in our national system of 
government upon which law and practice differ so widely as 
that of political writing. The law is so severe that if 
enforced it would seriously impair the liberty of political dis- 
cussion, the practice is so lenient that the English Press is 
on all political subjects by far the freest in Europe. It is 
scarcely possible, therefore, for a prosecution once instituted 
by Government to fail, as the act complained of is sure to be 
illegal, yet every such prosecution strikes the public as an 
exceptional and high-handed act, calculated to establish a 
dangerous precedent. The law of England, supposed by 
some people to be so very lenient, is in theory quite as severe 
as that of any other civilized country, its definition of sedi- 
tious writing so wide that it makes any writing whatever 
calculated to bring the Government into hatred and contempt 
punishable with imprisonment. If strictly enforced before 
hostile Courts, no paper, from the 7%mes to the smallest half- 
penny sheet which thunders or quavers against the Poor Law, 
could escape frequent penalties, or it may be ultimate ruin. 
Certainly, no attack upon the Constitution or any branch of 
it, no argument, for example, against a second Chamber, could 
be published without most serious risk. The single difference 
between England and France in theory is, that in England 
offences of the Press are not exceptionally treated, but are 
punishable only on the verdict of a jury given in Courts pre- 
sided over by irremovable judges. In practice, however, the 
terrible engine can never be set in motion by Government 
without the consent of Parliament, express or implied, and 
freedom is so great that it is difficult to fix on the limit 
beyond which the journalist might not go. No English 
journal, as far as we can remember, ever did publish an 
article inciting a foreign power to invade this country, but if a 
journalist were silly and wicked enough to offer such counsel, 
Mr. Hardy would, we suspect, leave him to the immediate 
ruin which within twenty-four hours would have overtaken 
his paper. The enormous fine which the public could and 
would inflict would seem to him quite sufficient check upon 
such aberrations. Attacks on hereditary monarchy certainly 
have been published with impunity, and there is not a branch 
of the Constitution which has not been repeatedly and openly 
assailed in language certainly calculated to excite sedition. 
Even the dismemberment of the Empire is a subject under 
certain aspects entirely within the competence of the Press. 
{f the Times, for example, next Monday publishes an article 
advising the Canadians to take a plebiscitum and thereafter 
declare themselves an independent nation, the Zimes will 
certainly not be prosecuted. Half the statesmen in England, 
though loyal to the backbone, would declare that it was 
“speaking out”’ very wisely, and very much to the purpose. 
Indeed, the cession of all the Anglo-Saxon colonies to their 
colonists has been repeatedly recommended, and there are still 
politicians who would regard an Australian declaration of in- 
dependence as a document to be warmly supported on Imperial 
grounds. It is impossible while such freedom exists in regard 
to every division of the Empire except Ireland, that Liberals 
should not be uneasy at the thought of a more rigid régime to 
be specially applied in the division which, as they always 
admit, has the most serious grievances to redress. 

And yet it is impossible to condemn such prosecutions in 
the abstract. Not to assert, as is usually done, that every 
State has a moral right to continue existing if it can—a pro- 
position which requires limitations, and which we should 
scarcely endorse in the case of a slave empire like Brazil,—it 
may, we think, fairly be affirmed that a State in which insti- 
tutions really representative have been organized, in which the 
government cannot be directly hostile to the mass of its 
citizens, has undoubtedly such a right. That right involves 
the claim to do anything not clearly immoral,—as, for ex- 
ample, torture is immoral,—needful to the protection of the 
State. No government, even if strictly representative, would, 
if Christian, have a right to flog a minority to death, or to 
inflict any form of torture which brutalized itself as much as 





the victim ; but if the “right” of public meeting is dangerous, 
it is lawful, morally lawful, we mean, to suspend it for the time, 
or the right of speech, or free printing, or free combination 
for political purposes. It may be excessively inexpedient to 
do any one of those things, and in nine instances out of ten it 
would be inexpedient ; but it certainly is not wrong, would 
not be wrong even were the law widely different from what it 
is. All that the State is bound to do is, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
language, not to mistake the magnitude of the offence for 
clearness of proof, to allow the accused whenever it is physically 
possible the benefit of a fair trial and a patient hearing in his 
own defence. The expediency of such trials is of course a very 
different thing from their morality, depending absolutely upon 
the imminence and the extent of the danger to be faced. As 
a rule, and a rule with very rare exceptions, it is safer 
for a State to allow a disaffected minority to talk its 
talk out, to trust to discussion and time to uproot or 
modify even the most dangerous ideas. It can very rarely 
be wise, for instance, for a civilized government when 
unprepared to interfere with the post, to drive its enemies to 
substitute secret for open correspondence, a change which 
occurred, for example, in India during the Mutiny, to the 
extreme embarrassment of the Executive. Such rare cases, 
however, do occur, more especially when the publications 
involved strengthen the hands of enemies outside the country 
as no letters could possibly do. When Mr. Seward, for example, 
suppressed the papers in the North which upheld the Southern 
cause, he was really putting down forces in strict alliance with 
men openly hostile to the very existence of the Union, sup- 
pressing enemies more dangerous than invading squadrons. 
The case of the Government in Ireland is, we imagine, apart 
from technical incidents, substantially the same as Mr. Seward’s, 
—that papers like the Jrishman intend to encourage the people 
to aid a party which proclaims itself hostile to the State, and 
to keep up in the minds of the discontented a strong belief 
that foreign aid will ultimately give them the victory over 
the State. Do the conductors of the /rishman really mean to 
deny that this is their intention? and if not, on what ground, 
either of principle, or practice, or precedent, can they deny the 
right of a representative Government to frustrate it ? They pub- 
lish as extracts, but with the intention to be deduced from their 
known and expressed proclivities, proposals for invading Ireland 
from America and raising civil war. We will puta case to the 
conductor of the Nation, who complains so bitterly of the proses 
cution, which he will thoroughly understand. Let him suppose 
himself Secretary of an Irish Republic, one and indivisible, and 
the Orange writers, as Irish as he is, to set up a journal which 
day after day impelled Orangemen to rise, which sympathized 
with every Orange “movement” against the Republic, and 
which, above all, incessantly promised, under one form or 
another, armed help from the Calvinists of Scotland. Would 
he or would he not prosecute that journal? We can only say 
he would not long remain Secretary if he did not, and if we 
understand at all the political ideas underlying his very elo- 
quent diatribes against England,—diatribes which it is some- 
times difficult even for Englishmen to read without a feeling 
of admiration for their literary skill,—it is a very brief trial 
that Orange journal would obtain. It would be suppressed in 
a minute as irreconcilably hostile to a principle very much 
more sacred in Irish eyes than liberty of political opinion. 
But the Nation will probably reply, “‘ We should only be pre- 
venting an imminent civil war, saving the minority from incite- 
ments to dangerous or impossible insurrections.” Precisely, and 
that is the plea of the Irish Government to which, by the public 
law of Europe and the practice of all free States, the American 
Union included, there can be no reply. The State, if freely 
organized, has a right to put down forces dangerous to its own 
existence, and the allegation of the Irish Government—which 
is to be fairly tried before an Irish jury—is that certain jour- 
nals are so opposed. The expediency of the proceeding may 
be questionable, though the balance of evidence is in its 
favour, but its political morality seems to us almost beyond 
discussion. 


“TWO PER CENT.” 


\ E strongly advise such of our readers as have cash to 

read carefully and ponder well the article in the 
Edinburgh Review just out called “Two per Cent.” They will 
not find in it what would most interest them, a speculation as 
to the moment at which the present paralysis of enterprise is 
likely to end, a point upon which the reviewer scarcely gives 
a hint, but they will find the next best things, an exhaustive 
analysis of the causes and an accurate description of the extent 
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of the present depression in speculation, trade, and values. 
They will see, and see clearly, why their property is depre- 
ciated, why “ business’’ languishes so feebly, why profits are 
so small, why, above all—for this is the exceptional fact of 
the situation—with money at two per cent. it is so very 
nearly impossible to borrow. Much of the information thus 
conveyed, and conveyed, it is rumoured, by a writer who 
has undisputed claims to be heard, will strike them as 
new. For example, very few men outside the inner financial 
circle are, we suspect, aware that of the enormous sum in 
deposit in the Bank of France only a moderate quantity is 
available for loans; that of the increase of gold in its vaults a 
large proportion is due to an extraordinary increase in its note 
circulation, an increase attributed to the growing confidence 
of the peasantry ; that of the ridiculous sum, forty millions or 
so, which the Bank is presumed to hold, twenty-seven millions 
is already in circulation in the shape of notes. The note 
circulation even of England, where the gradual expansion 
produced by a gradual increase of country confidence in notes 
is not so operative as in France, is three millions sterling 
above its usual level, the three millions being, it is to be 
presumed, a country bankers’ hoard. The enormous stock 
supposed to be held in the two Banks is therefore reduced 
from sixty millions to twenty-six, a very large or, as the 
writer says, a very “lamentable” reserve, but still one not 
beyond the resources of speculation to absorb. But why 
is it not absorbed? Because its owners are waiting, content 
without interest, or if they deal with banks which give 
interest, content with one per cent. until “safer” times, times 
in which risks appear less extreme than at present. Every 
kind of marketable security seems to them more or less unsafe. 
Every Government stock, except English Consols and French 
Rentes, which are unnaturally high, and Peruvian and Chilian 
bonds, which have, for reasons understood on ’Change and 
nowhere else, remained stationary, has gone down heavily ; 
limited liability companies are distrusted ; Railway securities 
are regarded with utter disfayour; and the largest investment 
of all except Consols, foreign business, has seriously declined. 
It has not declined, it is true, by the sum casual observers 
imagine, for our trade with three-quarters of the world, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, is increasing ; but it has declined, our 
commerce in North America and Australia together showing a 
deficiency which changes the usual increase on the year into a 
total decline of six millions sterling. Under these circum- 
stances nobody trades boldly, for, as merchants are men, mer- 
cantile depression or elation is not accurately measured by the 
Trade returns, and there is actually no outlet for disposable 
capital except dealing in bills, the Discount market, as it is 
termed. This discount market is not much approached by 
the public, except through bankers, who are bound by the 
first conditions of their trade to exercise over-caution, and who, 
therefore, deal only in ‘good bills,” for which there exists of 
course a real, and even a severe, competition. Everything else 
is distrusted, the great channel of foreign trade is choked, and 
while money is nominally at two per cent., the great mass of 
mankind cannot borrow on any terms whatever short of a 
deposit of real securities, and even on that deposit only at the 
old rates. ‘Two per cent.” is, in fact, for commercial or 
speculative purposes, ot the market rate. 

The writer has certainly proved this part of his case com- 
pletely, and we only wish he had been equally exhaustive in 
his proof of the deduction which we understand him to make, 
and in which, if we interpret him correctly, we heartily coin- 
cide. He is guarded on this point to obscurity, but we con- 
ceive him to think that the present state of affairs is 
temporary, that the reservoir is not nearly so full as it seems, 
the supply being concentrated rather than abundant, that 
the moment confidence revives the cisterns will begin to empty, 
and that the permanence of the new law, previously explained 
by him, which tends to raise the English rate of interest is in 
no way affected by what seems so total a break-down. He is 
dreadfully cautious on this point, but we need not be, and may 
say out, at the risk of being thought very silly, that nothing 
which hasoccurred since November, 1866, has tended to depress 
our confidence in the view we explained during that year, that 
there was no longer a national, but only an international rate 
of interest for money, that all reservoirs of capital were be- 
coming merged in a single reservoir, that the English reservoir 
was consequently emptying and not filling, and that the new 
junction reservoir would not be full for years. In less metaphori- 
cal language, America, which pays habitually eight per cent. 
for sleeping capital on perfect security ; Asia, which pays ten ; 
the Continent, which pays five ; and England, which pays three 


and a half per cent., were all equally customers for the same. 
fund, the savings of a world, and the rate of hire must there. 
fore be an average among them. Nothing has occurred amono 
all the catastrophes of the year to modify this process. The 
nations are just as closely connected, the profit of reproduc. 
tive work in foreign countries is just as great, the interdepend- 
ence of all enterprise is just as complete. England, and for 
that matter the whole world, has suffered immensely by the 
suspension of industry produced by the collapse of credit ; but 
the moment credit revives, industry will work again under its 
new condition, namely, that everybody has the whole world 
before him as a field for the investment of surplus capital, and 
will therefore want and receive the international instead of 
the national average rate. We no more believe, for instance, 
in the permanency of the present price of English Consols, 
than we believe in the permanence of Two per Cent. Every 
English security must and will tend to the price at which an 
equally good foreign security oan be purchased ; if Germany, 
for instance, or India can afford six, seven, or eight per cent. 
for mortgages, money will not long be obtainable on English 
mortgages at four. Those who think otherwise are deceived 
by a temporary state of affairs, arising partly from the depres. 
sion produced by a grand sweeping away of nominal or un- 
real wealth—as, for instance, of Railway incomes paid out of 
capital instead of profits—partly from a temporary restriction 
of trade, and partly from a suspension of credit due mainly to 
fear of the immediate European future. The argument which 
proves that the return for English capital cannot again be 
limited by English enterprise seems to us in 1868, as in 1866, 
unanswerable, 

As to the time at which the rebound is to occur the 
Edinburgh reviewer gives us no hint whatever, and probably 
no man can do more than state some of the conditions. To 
make the rebound complete three conditions at least ought to 
be fulfilled, and we doubt if there are three men in the world 
who can clearly foresee whether they will be fulfilled at all, 
or one who will affix to that fulfilment a certain date. We 
can but guess more or less erroneously. In the first place, 
there ought to be some reasonable prospect or, to speak as 
speculators speak, a certainty of European peace, which does 
not exist at present, and will not exist until it has in some 
way been made sufficiently clear that France will permit the 
completion of Germany without an exertion of her whole 
strength to resist that revolution. It is highly probable, in 
our judgment almost certain,—but still any judgment must be 
a calculation from half-known data,—that this question will be 
settled one way or another before next September, and uncer- 
tainty at least will be at an end. If this is so, the second 
chance of war, the Eastern Question, as it is called, need not 
interrupt the rebound, for with Germany and France at peace, 
whether without war or after war, any struggle arising out of 
that question will be localized as to its commercial effects. Then 
the American financial “crisis” ought to be over, an event on 
which prediction is very vain. The unscientific Revenue system, 
which is the root of mischief in the United States, may be re- 
organized in December, 1869, when the new Congress comes 
into power, or may last two years longer, the latter being the 
more probable calculation. But whether reorganized or not, a 
year ought to suffice to create sufficient trade elsewhere to 
ameliorate the effect of the loss even of so great and permanent 
a customer as the United States, more especially as the Canadas 
and Australias, now included by the reviewer in the “ Ameri- 
can” account, always recover quickly. And in the third place, 
confidence requires some further time to recover. Men have 
been hit very hard, and are still a little dazed, still unable to 
distinguish clearly between real and fictitious values, still 
willing to wait and see things get a little more settled. Many 
signs, however, concur to prove that the holders of spare capi- 
tal are wearying greatly of this pause ; that the first appearance 
of returning activity or of settled peace will be taken asa sign 
that prosperity is all coming back ; that with it there will be 
a rush—it may be, though that is improbable, a slightly wild 
rush—for investments. The probabilities are, therefore, that if 
peace is maintained or war fought out there will be a reaction 
in the end of summer or beginning of autumn, which will go 
on and on in ever increasing force until the world is once more 
before the investor, and the rate of interest once more inter- 
national, that is, for this generation at least, higher than what 
has been considered for many years the normal English level. 
There will be no lack of capital seeking to earn this rate, for 
though the reviewer seems to believe that the savings of one 
or two years have been swept away, a large proportion of them 





have merely been transferred to different hands, and when he 
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says no kind of industry has escaped great loss, he forgets the 
greatest industry of all, the cultivation of the land. 





THE RESIGNATION OF GENERAL GRANT. 


ONGRESS is winning the Constitutional race in a canter. 

Of all the questions between the people and the President 

the dismissal of Mr. Stanton, the Secretary for War, was the 
one Which most nearly approached the crucial. Whatever may 
be the doubts as to the precise position which the framers of 
the Constitution intended to assign to the President, nobody 
ever denies that they intended to invest him, and him alone, 
with the power of selecting all his subordinate officials, and 
under Art. II., See. 2, that power is as complete as the theo- 
retical right of our own Sovereign. There is a little more 
question as to his right of dismissal,—the founders probably 
expecting that it would never be exercised, except on special 
cause shown,—but the practice has for fifty years been in 
favour of the President. Indeed, it has become the custom 
for every Chief of the Executive to make a “ general clear- 
ance” of his predecessor’s nominees, and the theory that 
“rotation in office’? is good alike for the nation and for the 
litical class has become an article of faith. No moderate 
American will deny that up to the year 1866 the power of 
the President to select and remove his agents was accepted by 
both parties in the State, who vied with one another in 
declaring that the Secretaries were only “the President’s 
clerks.”” None of the Reconstruction Bills so startled or, so 
to speak, shocked the Union as the one which required the 
previous consent of the Senate to the removal of any officer. 
Yet it was perfectly clear that, if the underlying truth of the 
American Constitution, the ultimate sovereignty of the people, 
were to prevail, some such innovation was indispensable. No 
Reconstruction Act could work if Mr. Johnson were at liberty 
to remove the oflicers selected to carry it out, and to appoint 
others who might entertain the strongest Southern sympa- 
thies. He could not, to quote an extreme instance, be permitted 
to dismiss General Grant from the Command-in-Chief of the 
Army, and appoint General Lee in his place. Yet it was 
nearly certain that Mr. Johnson would perform an act almost 
as strong as this, removing the Minister at War, a man whom 
the majority could trust, in order to appoint some officer in 
whom they had no confidence whatever. One special object of the 
Tenure of Office Act, therefore, as General Grant mentioned 
in the confidential letter to Mr. Johnson, which we quoted a 
fortnight since, was to retain Mr. Stanton in office whether 
the President liked him or no. Mr. Johnson perceived this 
design, and with the Western shrewdness which, when not 
excited by mob applause, he always displays, he “ sus- 
pended’ Mr. Stanton as a man appointed by his pre- 
decessor, and ordered General Grant to assume his place. 
The arrangement was a good one for the Army, which thus 
obtained a dictator, and an acceptable one to the country, 
which knew very well that General Grant would not send all 
the artillery Southward, or place all the magazines in Vir- 
ginian hands, or do anything else calculated to undo the 
ascendency of the North. Mr. Johnson thought the arrange- 
ment would stand, as we confess we did also, and rather 
chuckled, it is said, over the cleverness with which he had 
administered such a check to the majority in Congress, which 
had, as he conceived, encroached on his constitutional power. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Johnson, the majority in Congress, 
though apt to be grossly misled as to the wisest course to 
pursue, comprises men not to be deceived as to the intention 
of their own acts. They saw as clearly as the President 
that if the Patronage Act were baffled the practical victory 
would remain with the Executive power, and not with the 
National Representatives. They could, however, under the law 
only act through the Senate, and they therefore introduced 
into that body a resolution condemning the removal of Mr. 
Stanton, at the serious risk of offending their own best candi- 
date for the President’s Chair. The words of the resolution 
have not reached England, M. Reuter never being heartily 
interested in any American subject except the price of gold 
and petroleum ; but we have no moral doubt it was based upon 
the single and undeniable fact that the President had violated 
the spirit, if not the letter, of a Legislative Act. The resolu- 
tion was accepted, but the difficulties in the way of making it 
executive were formidable enough to daunt any but American 
politicians, who never appear afraid of anything except the 
effect of Free Trade. The constitutional legality of the Act is, 
to say the least, doubtful, so doubtful that it is probably to 
protect this measure that Congress is considering a Bill for the 











“reform” of the Supreme Court, a Bill making a two-thirds 
vote of the Judges essential to any decision which annuls 
an Act of Congress. Then a resolution of the Senate, 
though efficacious, is not exactly a law, and depends in 
this case for its binding force upon the legality of the 
original Legislative Act, which the President disputes. Above 
all, General Grant was not a pleasant man to attack. 
His hold upon the country is very great, so great that 
he may be President, if he pleases, whether Conventions 
approve him or no, and his forcible removal, besides throwing 
him into the hands of the opposite party, would have deeply 
offended the sentiment of the entire country. As we tried, 
however, to explain a fortnight since, it is the rare good fortune 
of the American people to have, in their indispensable man, 
a servant who either comprehends the position or holds the 
precise ideas which of all others tend to reconcile him with 
it. General Grant holds that in the United States an Act 
passed by the representatives of the people is the supreme 
law. Such an Act had been passed to retain Mr. Stanton in 
office ; the difficulty as to the strict interpretation of the law 
had been removed by the resolution of the Senate, invested 
by the Act with power for that purpose, and General Grant at 
once resigned, Mr. Stanton glided back into his own place, 
and President Johnson was fairly beaten in the very strong- 
hold of his power—his strictly executive authority. Moreover, 
to make the conversion of Presidential into quasi-Parliamentary 
government still more complete, he was not beaten by a law 
passed by a two-thirds vote, but by a mere resolution of one 
House upon a subject involved in very grave constitutional 
doubt. The nation not only insists on its own policy, but 
insists on its own man to see its policy carried out, under 
penalty of resignation. The revolution,—though possibly 
temporary, for General Grant as President will no doubt be 
allowed to select his own servants,—is for the moment com- 
plete, and the lesson read to future Presidents, that they must 
execute and not resist the will of the representative bodies, 
is at once unmistakable and severe, as severe as any a Con- 
tinental Parliament has ever read to its King. 

There is one danger which men interested in constitutional 
contests will, we think, perceive in the mode in which this 
victory has been achieved. The object was to establish the 
right of the nation to exercise its ultimate sovereignty, paper 
documents notwithstanding; and this has, as against the 
President, been secured. But it has not been at all secured 
as against the Senate. The two Houses are just now in pecu- 
liarly hearty accord ; but it is quite conceivable, and, indeed, 
very probable, that the accord will not last for ever. The Repre- 
sentatives are elected by the people, the Senators by States, 
and it might very well happen that two-thirds of the people 
desired a policy rejected by more than a third of the Senate, 
in which body Delaware weighs as heavily as New York. We 
shall be very curious, indeed, to see how, if that occurs, the 
American people, with all their shrewdness and lawyer-like 
faculty, will get out of the constitutional scrape. They must 
make the nation supreme, but the Constitution gives them 
extremely little help. They have no clause about a two-thirds 
vote to assist them in this contest, as they have in the struggle 
with the President ; no means of voting themselves “ the sole 
power in the State,” as Mr. Disraeli says the Commons did in 
1831,and as they certainly did in 1867; and indeed no constitu- 
tional remedy at all, except to stop the supplies. That is a 
final power, no doubt, and is used in Victoria ; but then the 
Union has an immense national debt, an Indian frontier, 
and great fighting departments to maintain, and to stop the 
supplies would be very like getting rid of an unpleasant visitor 
by burning the house down. That, should the crisis occur, 
the people will win, we have no doubt, even if they have to 
resort to the Polish expedient for annulling the “liberam 
veto,” and it is probable they will win without tearing the 
fundamental law into pieces, but we confess we are puzzled 
to guess how it will be done. The Senate cannot be swamped 
by the admission of new States without its own consent. To 
subjugate the Supreme Court is easy, for the Court has no 
bayonets, and the founders left to the nation the power of re- 
modelling its constitution from time to time. To subjugate 
the President has been more difficult, but there is the Senate 
to help the Representative body, a right of passing Acts over 
the President’s head, and a Commander-in-Chief who is abso- 
lute with the Army and is decidedly on the national side. 
The third power will be subjugated also, whenever the need 
arrives ; but we would almost venture to predict that it will, 
of the three, prove the most resolute, the most dangerous, 
and the longest-winded antagonist. Its physical power per- 
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ished when the South went down, but its moral power is sfill, 
we suspect, greater than that of the President and the 
Supreme Court combined; but if there is anything to be 
learned from the history of the United States in the last 
seven years, it is that under every free government, however 
delicately balanced and however carefully checked, the Com- 
mons will, in the long run, be admittedly supreme. 


THE NEW GAS BILL. 


HE Gas Companies have passed the Recess in meditation. 
They have asked themselves whether it is reasonable to 
hope that the ery of confiscation will always succeed with 
Parliament and the public ; whether they can always persuade 
those bodies that a limit imposed upon dividends is equivalent 
to a guarantee. Hitherto their contention has been that 
because an Act of Parliament decreed that the profits distri- 
buted among the shareholders should not exceed the yearly 
rate of ten per cent. on the paid-up capital, therefore no 
power on earth had a right to do anything by which that 
dividend might be diminished. What was still more remark- 
able was, that the Companies expected us to take their word 
for the necessity and legitimacy of their doings. As long 
as they could meet every suggestion by the assertion that 
it would lower their dividend, they thought Parliament 
was pledged to protect them. This fallacy runs through 
the reasoning of all their supporters. In the Saturday 
Review of last week we read that the demand for an in- 
crease of power and a diminution of price was an extrava- 
gantly unjust attempt to reduce the authorized dividend, an 
argument which might fairly have been used by any butcher 
when the consumers of his commodity endeavoured “to 
regulate its price at their pleasure.” The real question is not 
whether certain London Gas Companies can earn ten per cent. 
on any capital they choose to invest in the business, but 
whether gas can be supplied of a certain power and at a cer- 
tain price. If it is supplied to other towns, why not to Lon- 
don? Have we bound ourselves to accept worse gas than is 
furnished to half the towns of England, and to pay a higher 
price for it? We cannot find it in the bond. No doubt, 
if we accept the interpretation put upon the 
1860 by the Companies, we must believe this against 
the evidence of our senses. But then, if we trust implicitly 
to the Companies we must believe more than this. We must 
take it for granted that the “statutory dividend” cannot be 
realized if there is any attempt at fixing the illuminating power, 
or the purity, or the price at any other standard than that 
proposed by the Companies. We must believe that the re- 
turns from Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Nottingham are wholly false or grossly inaccu- 
rate. 
the Saturday Review) and the whole of Parliament (with the 
exception of a virtuous majority) are leagued against the Gas 
Companies, and that it is only by the aid of truth, ten per 
cent., and a complicated system of accounts that this formid- 
able attack has been repelled. 


As, however, the Companies have thought fit to provide | 


against any renewal of the attack by yielding to some of the 


Act of 


In a word, we must consider that all England (except | 


| care and management” the present rate. The clause which 
|was proposed by the Committee of last session, ang 
| which was rejected by the Companies, was in very nearly 
the same words. As this clause was the rock on which 
that negotiation split, we see that the prospect of com. 
petition with the local authorities has had its effect. 
What the words “due care and management” mean was 
fully explained by the Committee. ‘It certainly cannot be 
expected,” says the Report, ‘‘ that the consumer, however yi]. 
ing to give credit to the Companies for the upright and eff. 
cient management of their affairs, will be satisfied with 4 
system under which no one appears to have an over-ruling 
interest in reducing the aggregate expenditure to a minimum 
except himself, and under which no one who represents his 
interest has any share in or control over the direction of that 
expenditure.” This it was that threw such doubt on the 
statements of the Companies as to the inevitable reduction of 
their dividends if the price of gas had to be lowered and the 
power increased. But the new Bill provides against this also, 
An auditor is to be appointed by the Board of Trade, and is to 
have full access to all books and documents. The accounts 
when certified by him are to be laid before Parliament, and we 
shall have some better guarantee for the practice of “every 
possible economy” than the word of those who have no in- 
ducement to save money for other people, and who may fairly 
prefer to earn their own dividends easily. 

With regard to the purity of gas, it is well known that the 
precautions of the Act of 1860 have proved vain. We need 
not repeat the facts which we have quoted more than onee, 
and which are embodied in an earlier blue-book. Their result 
was that the standard of purity was seldom attained, while 
the difficulty of proving offences against the Companies took 
away all reasonable hope of redress. Yet it has always seemed 
to us that this question of purity is even more important than 
that of power and price. There may be a doubt as to the 
possibility of giving 16 or 18-candle gas at 3s. 6d. a thousand. 
If we cannot have both power and cheapness, we must choose 
between them. Mr. Hawksley says the bulk of the people 
want cheap gas, but the West End would prefer a better 
quality. In this case it might be easy to suit the supply to 
the demand, and to reduce the price for one quarter 
of the town while improving the quality for the other. 
| But whether cheap or powerful, the gas must be pure. 
| While we have been waiting to know what the Gas 
‘Companies would do for us, we have been swallowing their 
'sulphur, and our books and plate, the silks of some of our 

tradesmen, and the leather of others have taken a further step 
towards ruin. The scheme proposed by the new Bill seems to 
meet most of the objections made before the former Com- 
}mmittee. A Board of Metropolitan Gas Referees is first to be 
appointed, one of the members being named by the Board of 
Trade, two by the local authorities, and two by the Gas Com- 
panies. This Board is to remain a year in office, but it may 
| be revived from time to time if the Board of Trade thinks it 
expedient. Its duty is to prescribe the mode of testing to be 
| adopted, and the place where each test is to be made, as well 
|as the maximum amount of impurity. The local authorities 
to appoint a Gas Examiner for each testing-place, and 
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public demands, it will suffice for the present if we examine the | all disputes between the Companies and these Examiners are 
nature of their concessions. The Bill which they have brought | to be decided by a Chief Examiner, whom the Board of Trade 
in will not bear fruit at once for the consumer, as they merely | will appoint. The quarterly reports of the Chief Examiner as 
propose to increase the illuminating power to 14 candles and to | to illuminating power and purity are to be conclusive, and 
reduce the price sixpence in the thousand cubic feet. The | upon any deficiency in power or undue impurity being thus 


maximum power required by the Act of 1860 was 12) proved, the Companies are to forfeit certain sums, which are to 
Under the Act of 1860 


candles, though it is stated that the Phenix, Chartered, | be deducted from their dividends. 
Imperial, and Great Central Gas Companies have already given | the magistrate to whom a complaint was made that the 
fourteen on an average. It is clear, however, that this is not | power or purity of the gas was insufficient had to enter into 
enough. The Board of Trade in the propositions made to the | the whole question, and to decide between the public examiner 
Companies last session insisted on a minimum power of 16] and the witnesses of the company. Looking at the nature of 


candles. Some of the engineers examined before the Com- the evidence given to the Committee of last session, we can 
hardly wonder that this remedy was ineffectual. The pro- 


mittee went even higher, and asserted that 18-candle gas | 
could be given in London at 3s. 6d. per 1,000. On this) visions of the new Bill would probably seem hard on the 
point we will express no opinion, and the conflict of testimony Companies, if they were not its promoters. But though 
is such that it is safer to wait for the results of the trial.|the reports of the Chief Examiner are to be conclusive 
According to the new Bill, a Commission is to be appointed | evidence, and the magistrate is to inflict the penalty without 
by the Board of Trade in the first month of each year, further investigation, the company’s mouth is not shut. There 
at the instance of the Gas Companies or of the local; is a power of appeal within seven days, which, we appre 
authorities, a phrase which is defined as meaning the Com-| hend, will enable the Companies to guard themselves against 
missioners of Sewers for the City of London, and the! unfairness, while it does not give them hopes of confusing 4 
Metropolitan Board of Works for the rest of the Metro- | magistrate by the conflicting testimony of experts. With this 
polis. This Commission is to revise the scale of power and} Board of Referees to fix the standard of purity, and with 
price, so as to make the one as high and the other as low | authoritative Inspectors to carry out the law, we may look for 
as can be, consistently with a dividend attaining “with due | a decided improvement. Mr. Hawksley, who gave evidence 
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for the Companies before the last Committee, allowed that the 
use of lime in purifying gas would reduce the sulphur one- 
half, and that if the Gas Works were moved out of town the 
loss by leakage would be trifling. Another witness stated that 
the loss of illuminating power in gas which travelled any 
distance took place in the first mile from the works, and there 
was no further loss in four, five, or six miles of main. It is 
clear that gas cannot be purified without lime, and that it 
would be impossible to use lime in the middle of a town. But 
if the result of insisting on purity is that the Gas Works are 
removed out of London, the air of our rooms and the outer 
air will profit equally. 

So far the provisions of the Bill are likely to work well 
in the future. The only doubt is whether we should accept 
this somewhat distant benefit, or demand nearer and more 
certain reforms. The battle with the Gas Companies has now 
been waged during two sessions, and might continue with 
yarying fortunes during two or three sessions more. Any 
amount of evidence may still be brought on either side, and 
those who prudently abstain from contradicting statements 
which have been freshly made may again trust to the short- 
ness of public memory. On the whole, we think there are 
capabilities in the new Bill which ought not to be neglected ; 
there are certainly safeguards in it which must not be despised. 
If the theory of a Parliamentary guarantee is shaken by the 
words ‘as near as may be,” we shall get rid of one great argu- 
ment for the sanctity of a monopoly, and we desire nothing 
more than that the question between the Gas Companies and 
the public should stand simply on its merits. 





SHAREHOLDER-MOBs. 

T is impossible to imagine a more impressive illustration of the 
helplessness of a crowd of identical self-interests clamouring 

for satisfaction, than an excited Shareholders’ meeting. When we 
are told, as we so often are, that if we only leave people fall 
power to look after their own property they will be stimulated by 
the never-failing instinct of self-interest to do the best that can be 
done for it, we might just as well be told that if we only leave 
nations full power to look after their own military organizations, 
they will be stimulated by the never-failing instinct of patriotism 
and independence to place themselves in the best possible condition 
for attacking and resisting attack with success. In the latter case 
we know perfectly well that the art of military organization and 
tactique and the faculty of invention for arms of precision, have far 
more to do with military success than the mere instinct of in- 
dependence, which is probably much more equally distributed than 
the power to preserve it. And so, too, the art of organizing a 
government, and the invention of an eflicient administrative 
system, have far more to do with the successful satisfaction of the 
instinct of gain than the strength of that blind instinct itself can 
ever have. No one can attend a great shareholders’ meeting with- 
out being struck not so much by its imbecility asits impotence. It 
is often supposed to be a sort of House of Commons, and so deeply 
has this false analogy impressed itself on the;minds of adventurous 
shareholders, that at the Midland meeting the other day, a great 
hero of the opposition to the Directorate, Dr. O’Brien, proposed 
that in every case in which the raising of fresh capital is to be 
voted the forms of the Hfouse of Commons should be adopted, 
and a bill, as it were, presented, and read three times by the share- 
holders’ meeting, before passing ;—the first reading being purely 
by way of notice,—the second reading determining the fate of 
the principle involved,—-and the third being a reading for recon- 
sideration, amendment, and final revision. But this redoubtable 
champion of parliamentary practice must, one would think, him- 
self have seen how utterly useless such a form would be in such an 
assembly. If he had any doubt of it, the effort it cost him to 
make his proposition heard at all, in spite of the advantages of a 
stentorian voice, nay, the pilgrim guise in which he appeared, 
with a small leather knapsack slung across his shoulders, as if he 
had been carefully providing against the contingency of being 
utterly cut off for a time from the outer world, should have 
warned him how disorganized and undeliberative was the character 
of the crowd, or rather mob, to which he screamed out his recom- 
mendations. It is true that you scarcely ever have such a share- 
holders’ meeting as the Midland meeting of Wednesday,—where 
there were perhaps as many as jive per cent. of the total number of 
shareholders present. But if the presence of that unparalleled 
proportion were a disqualification for debate, how much more of a 
disqualification would it be if there were but a thin, apathetic 


number of shareholders, who would be known by the directors to 
be utterly without pretension to represent the constituency ? 

The truth is that as regards any check on the directorate,—short 
of the extreme step of turning it out, in which case the difficulty 
is to choose another with any guarantee that it is at all better than 
its predecessor,—a shareholders’ meeting is all but impotent, and 
impotent for this reason;—it has no organized opposition, no 
trusted leaders of opposition, no chance of getting leaders of 
opposition with any real command of the details which are 
essential to weighty opposition. Even in the House of Commons 
the leaders of Opposition are all but helpless when the question 
before them is one of departmental accounts; and yet they have 
the alvantage of having once, at least, been in control of these 
accounts theinselves, and knowing therefore comparatively well 
where the pinch would be. Yet the whole business of a railway 
company is business of this sort; and anybody who tries to be 
leader of opposition has to do all that an ex-head of a department 
has to do in Parliament, without any of his advantages. What is 
worse, he has no means of becoming really known,to even those 
shareholders who would be inclined to agree with his policy. 
IIalf-yearly meetings are far too few to mould any sort of party- 
organization or to elicit the qualities of leaders. Yet without 
habits of leadership, without something of regimental discipline in 
the mass of shareholders, without the prescriptive right to speak 
with authority in the few, the shareholders’ meeting could never 
become anything approaching to a Parliament. As it is, the self- 
interest which is supposed to be so important is rather a disturb- 
ing element than otherwise, a principle more of misguidance than 
of guidance to people who have no idea of the mode by which 
their object would be best obtained. ‘The man who is /east pressed 
and consumed by hunger has, cxtoris paribus, probably the best 
chance of finding out how to make his bread. Necessity is only 
the mother of invention if there be room for a considerable period 
of gestation. ‘The shareholders’ necessity has as yet been either 
too faint or too pressing, for maternity of that sort. No inven- 
tion was ever less productive than the machinery by which the 
shareholders are supposed to influence their directorate. 

Nothing could be more painfully amusing than the illustration 
which the foregoing remarks receive from the Midland Railway 
Shareholders’ Meeting on Wednesday. Ilad nospeech been made 
except the chairman's, Mr. Baines’s, and Lord Lyveden’s, the loss 
would have been absolutely xi’, and, even of these, none had or 
needed to have any practical effect in persuading the meeting to: 
adopt its only practical resolution. ‘The appointment of a Com- 
mittee, politely called one of “ consultation,”—investigation under 
a milder name,—to propose retrenchments so far as may now 
be possible, and to advise how the ambitious policy of the Com- 
pany could be reduced to one of humbler dimensions, was a 
foregone conclusion so soon as the effect of the Directors’ startling 
demand for 5,00),0002. was known. Every one must have seen 
from the first that the meeting came together for that express 
object, that there was but a nominal party opposed to that object, 
and that speechifying upon it was a mere question of privilege, 
not of business. Mr. Hutchinson, the Chairman of the Board, 
was in a very unpleasant position, and yet he evidently understood 
his real power well. Ie,—like all with one exception who spoke 
from the dais, where all the influentiality congregated,—had 
a most patient and respectful hearing; and though he was 
labouring, he said, under physical debility, and had to explain 
that affairs were even werse than was supposed, inasmuch 
as not only five millions but eight would be wanted, ac- 
cording even to the preset estimate, to complete finally all the 
existing engagements of the Company, if they are to be com- 
pleted at all, he was not in the least cast down by his disagreeable 
duty, and gave with the greatest composure his very unsatisfactory 
reasons for believing that eight millions more would really cover 
all the existing engagements of the Company. Wheua a hot and 
excited shareholder askel how they were to rely on engage- 
ments extending over many years not exceeding this esti- 
mate, when, only six months ago, the estimates for the 
Metropolitan extensions were so ludicrously underestimated, Mr. 
Hutchinson replied with great composure that the new exten- 
sions,—the Settle and Carlisle railway, for example,—did not 
go through towns or populous districts where the cost of land 
and works is likely to bafile calculation, but through a barren and 
thinly populated country, where they could rely on not greatly 
miscalculating the cost. A shareholder shouted out that the cost 
of going through barren and unpopulated mountaius was sometimes 
as difficult to calculate as the cost of going through thickly popu- 





meeting of (say) one or one and a half per cent. of the total | equanimity, ignored. 
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increasing value of the traffic, from year to year, ignoring quietly 
the suggestion of another shareholder that the proportion of that’ 
value to the mileage open should be given, rather than the mere 
value itself, which, without knowing the increased expenditure 
incurred to obtain it, is clearly uninstructive. He declared 
generally fora policy of retrenchment, without indicating what, if 
any, retrenchments the Board considered feasible, and assented to 
the appointment of a Committee of Consultation, which he called 
on Mr. Baines to propose, without indicating any belief of his 
own in the possibility of a policy of large retrenchments such as 
the Committee are to consider, Mr. [Lutchinson certainly under- 
stood clearly the great strength of his situation. Mr. Baines 
was the popular hero of the mecting. He avowed his wish 
to abandon the Settle and Carlisle line altogether,—indeed, 
to abandon 4,000,000/. worth out of the estimated 8,000,000/. of 
existing engagements, and to extend the raising of the 4,000,0001. 
over three years, raising 2,000,000/. this year, 1,000,000/ in 
1869, and 1,000,000/. in 1870. Mr. Baines laid the proper 
parliamentary emphasis on his denunciation of a policy of 
aggression, and his eulogy of a policy of co-cperation amongst 
Railways,—distinguishing (nominally at least) ‘* co-operation ” 
for the benefit of rabid free-traders from ‘ confederation,” which 
he deprecated as endangering the public interests and leading to 


monopoly. He insisted on the importance of having siaull as 
well as large shareholders on the Committee, took credit for 


leaving out the names of two great shareholders who are also stock- 
brokers,—Mr. Shepherd of Sheffield, and Mr. Henry Rawson of 
Manchester,—and, indeed, made cleverly enough all the points 
which were sure to take with an alarmed shareholders’ meeting. 
But he threw no light at all on the great question of all, how far 
it is still possible to retreat from any of the costly engagements 
still unfulfilled. When Mr. Baines sat down chaos began. First, 
came a quarrel between the two stockbrokers who were also large 
shareholders, one of them amiably saying, aud the other echoing 
the remark, that he would never have sat on any committee with 
the other. Then came a vehement oration likening the wars of 
Railways to the old raids on the Scotch Border, the orator being 
compelled to scream at the shricking meeting an argument in 
favour of competing boldly with the North-Western for its Scotch 
traffic, by threatening the Settle and Carlisle line, if not actually mak- 
ingit. Then a gentleman aloft on a window seat,—in some danger 
of the fate, though not of the slumber, of Eutychus,—asked amidst 
shricks of laughter a question about the ‘‘afliliations” of the Com- 
pany, and was requested to put his question in writing. Then another 
gentleman, who began by explaining that he did not, like his pre- 
decessor, appear in any bastardy case, went into an autobiographical 
account of his own savings, which he had invested, he said, to the 
amount of 10,000/. in the Midland Company, having bought in 
6007. worth on that very day,—this recital being intended to add 
weight to his own wish for war with the North-Western, and 
eagerness to begin the Settle and Carlisle line. Then chaos again, 
and Dr, O’Brien on the parliamentary duties of shareholders, and 
a painfully calculating gentleman who wanted to go minutely 
into the profit on carrying a ton of coal a mile, and was 
much hurt in his feelings because the meeting would not 
listen to his calculations, — and finally, Lord Lyveden, with 
a rasping attack on the judgment shown by the Directors, 
and a sarcastic comment on the apathy of shareholders ‘ drunk 
with dividends,” and on the credulity which anticipated that 
people would travel by a particular line in order to stay at the 
hotel at the terminus. 

Such is a shareholders’ meeting in excited times, when there is, if 
ever, a keen feeling in favour of searching discussion. If it were 
not that the only thing which a Chairman dare not do is to 
offend the shareholders personally,—for the one power they cau 
exercise is to change the personnel of the directory, though only 
experimentally,—Mr. Hutchinson might have said with Caius 
Martius in Corivlanus, Go, get you home, you fragments,” for 
nothing could better describe the inorganic atoms of a shareholders’ 
meeting. As it was, Mr. Hutchinson did not take a hostile line 
against ‘‘the five tribunes conceded to defend their vulgar wisdoms, 
of their own choice ?” He did not quote Coriolanus at all. Perhaps 
he never read it. We do not feel sure that he even felt disposed 
to spurn the helpless mass of clamorous self-interests at his feet. 
He did not take the line of patrician scorn with them at all,— 








perhaps because he did not feel patrician. But he must have felt 
hat no insurrection in Paris or Warsaw, could be more helpless 
than this insurrection of angry Shareholders against a line of 
policy to which the only organized section of the Company was | 


already committed. 


a 
MR. MATTHEW MORGAN. 
MONG the many journals recently started to compete with 
Lf Punch for public favour, one, and one only, has attained a 
success which is not exclusively of the till. J°wn sells, and its 
illustrations—the old word ‘‘ cuts ” describes them better—are fre. 
quently humorous, though always badly executed ; but we doubt if 
any caricature in Fux has lived a week in the public memory, or 
has ever been carefully kept by a collector of pictorial satire. ‘The 
cartoons in the Tomahawk will be kept. ‘This strange little paper, 
of which the first volume now lies before us, is popularly sup- 
posed to owe its success to the startling effect of some attacks 
upon the Royal Family, attacks which, in one instance at least, 
seem to us to pass the broad limits assigned to pictorial 
caricature; but the popular view is not altogether just. Those 
attacks, we dare say, sold the paper; but it is not for them 
that educated men are likely to preserve volumes of the Toma- 
hawk, but for a much worthier reason. The conductors of the 
paper, disdaining the smaller draw ridiculing or portray- 
ing social life and manners which helped to make the fortune of 
Puich, throw their whole strength into a single large cartoon,” 
coloured after a rough but effective fashion iu a single tint, usually, 
when the subject is ghastly, of a light green. For this cartoon 
they have been lucky enough to secure an artist of whom we know 
nothing, except that he draws these pictures, and paints magnifi- 
cent scenery for Covent Garden ; but of whose future reputation, 
as a Juvenal of the brush, we entertain very little doubt. Not for 
years has one peculiarity of the national, or rather of the Teutonic 
character, its habit of using bitter or even ghastly humour to express 
alatent rage, found so adequate an exponent. Mr. Tennicl can ex- 
press wrath, but there has come of late years « softness, so to speak, 
into his genius, a tendency, whenever he is not depicting Fenians, 
to use his humour as an exponent of pity rather than of indig- 
nation, to depict Britannia with a rapier rather than with the 
bludgeon which is her characteristic weapon. Nobody says of 
his drawings, ** What a brutal force there is there !” which is what 
nine men out of ten are inclined to say of Mr. Morgan’s, and the 
tenth would say, but that he perceives dimly the presence of some- 
thing higher than mere force, of a poctic imagination, which suggests 
tous, who, we repeat, never saw Mr. Morgan’s name except on these 
drawings, the presence of true poetic genius. It was not a mere 
caricaturist who drew that extraordinary picture in the issue of 
9th November, and ordered the printer to colour it in the precise 
tint of the Egyptian desert at sunrise, a tint which is darkened 
by the black lines of the engraving till the brown blackness 
characteristic of the desert in half-lights is given as if by the 
brush. Seated as Memnon, with steady, statuclike, and only half- 
seeing eyes, Napoleon,—so marvellously caricatured that the latent 
dignity of his face, which is patent to all who have seen him, but 
is wholly absent from his photographs, comes fairly out,—waits 
steadfastly the rising of the sun of war. An eagle, with out-* 
stretched beak, long wing, and thin body—a French eagle so 
to speak,—screams from his knee, while myriads of armed 
men thronging in eager supplication wait for the music, 
the clarion call, which is to come as the first ray strikes on 
that immovable head. The greatest poct in Europe might be 
proud to have described her situation in that weird metaphor. 
So strong is the effect of the picture, of its mere force, that 
labourers, to whom Memnonis as Rameses, stand before the shop- 
fronts grunting the admiration their superiors express in words. 
‘There is more hatred and less poetry, more of direct bludgeoning 
in another anti-Bonapartist picture, called “In the Bosom of his 
Family,” in which Napoleon, weary and sad, gazes on his Uncle’s 
shade, his cousin Reichstadt’s coffin, and his own wan child who 
sits upon the lid as if it were a pleasant resting-place from life. 
There is cruelty in that design, not redeemed, as in another,— 
Napoleon as Macbeth gazing on Maximilian’s shade, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Thou canst not say I did it,’—by a patent political justice, or, 
as in the best of all, by genuine poetic feeling. Iu this sketch, the 
only one of Mr. Morgan’s altogether over the popular head, 
Napoleon attired as a sailor kneels on deck in passionate despair 
above the slain ‘‘ albatross,” the freedom of Rome, while shadows 
beckon him to his doom, and the empire ship goes on worked only 
by the Dead. Blake need not have disdained, and would not have 
disdained, the authorship of that sketch, wretchedly careless and 
unfinished as some of its details are. ‘These are all designs more 
or less savage, inspired by hatred, real or: poetic, and so is the 
ghastly picture “‘ Fancy and Fact,” where the English poor as 
Guardians describe them, and the English poor as they are, 
are depicted in horrible contrast. There are a dozen Poor Law 
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Reports in that plate, with its fictions in the centre, the old men 
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carefully fed and waited on, the death-bed carefully tended; and | 


its roughly suggested realities, the old paupers mowing over gruel, 
boys and old men breaking stones, a madman yelling, a 
Magdalen drowning, a seduced girl with her baby flying from 
the policeman under the pitiless rain to drown the child, the 
convict fainting at the crank, both sexes pigged together on the 
cheap lodginghouse mat. Mr. Morgan must be conscious of riches 
in his imagination when he fills the eup so full. 

Itscems asif something weird, ghostly, or ghastly was necessary 
to wake Mr. Morgan’s imagination, as if he used a skeleton instead 
of a lay figure; for in the most genuinely comic drawing in the 
volume Mr. Disraeli appears as Hamlet, grasping a sku!l marked 
«+Party” in his hand, and declaiming, ‘* Alas, poor Yorick !” 
over his dead faction. He cannot hit a folly as it flies, but makes 
the flirt put death on her cheek with her rouge, and ridicules 
Alpine clubmen by painting the climber sliding down the side 
of a glacier with Death clothed as a guide before him. ‘ Move 
on,” says the policeman to the fainting tramp, and the policeman 
is Death; while the artist characteristically omits what Tenniel 
would have added, a hint of the brighter region to which the 
wretched sufferer may be “moving on.” ‘The only attempt in 
which this element of horror, this appeal to fear rather than to 
humour, is wanting—‘* The Snob on His Travels ”—is the most 
conventional and poor in the entire series. Mr. Morgan does not, 
we imagine, profess or feel much popular sympathy,—at least if 
we may judge from the unfair though powerful attack on the 
penny press as the gigantic muckraker, who rakes and rakes 
without ever lifting his head for the crown Truth offers him ; 
the wonderful array of heads in ‘* Under the Scaffold,” a perfect 
gallery of British ruffianism; the powerful sketch of the mob 
triumphant in “ Vox Populi”--a “ Rough” as Justice weighing 
the snake against the owl, deliberating, we presume, if knave or 
fool shall kick the beam, and be elevated to power; and we miss 
from his drawings that softness of pathos, that tenderness of the 
inner soul which is never absent from true humour. It may come 
out hereafter, and meanwhile it is something for London to have 
in a cheap paper the work of an artist who dares rely on his own 
genius and the latent poetry of the multitude, dares teach them 
that if there is a comic side to every incident, there is also a ter- 
rible one ; that, as in his own picture of the ‘‘ Juggernaut of the 
Turf,” the postilion of the pleasure party is often Death. The 
conductors of the Zomahawk should be wary in their work, for 
they have a powerful engine in their hands. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
L.—Tue Exrra-Merroporitan Districts OF THE SUBURBAN 
CouNTIES AND HERTFORDSHIRE. 

HE special and paramount interest of the Metropolis has 
necessarily somewhat disturbel the plan which we had 
followed in treating of the Provincial History of England. We 
have been compelled to refer specially to those parts of the counties 
of Middlesex, Essex, and Surrey which lie within the limits 
of ‘*London” in the widest acceptation of the term, and 
(except in the case of Kent) thus to separate them from the 
remaining districts which are extra-metropolitan ; and it is 
not easy to treat of the latter in their turn without repetition 
or omission. ‘These districts, however, with the neighbouring 
county of Hertford, have some claim to be treated in connection 
with one another, from a certain suburban character which their 
proximity to the Metropolis gives to them all, even in the aspects 
of country life. 

Of the southern portion of Surrey and of the general surface of 
that county we have already spoken. We now confine ourselves 
to North Surrey, under which term we include those districts of 
the county to the north of the chalk range called the North 
Downs. Immediately to the north of these Downs is the district 
of the plastic clay, which on the Kentish frontier is four or five 
miles in breadth, but becomes narrower towards the west, 
measuring on the Hampshire frontier not more than half a mile. 
It is bounded on the south by a line drawn near Addington, 
Banstead, Horsley, and Guildford, to the Hampshire frontier, the 
chalk quarrying beneath it on Banstead Downs, which are 576 feet 
in height. ‘lhe London clay formation extends northward of this 
district to the Thames—in the high waste grounds in the north- 
west, with an upper marine formation of siliceous sand and sand- 
stone, and to the north of the hills which extend from New Cross 
to Battersea, aud on the banks of the Thames between Putney and 
Richmond, with an alluvial covering. ‘The space covered by this 
alluvial deposit may be regarded as belonging to the bed of the 
old estuary of the ‘Thames, of which the range of hills extending 


from New Cross, near Deptford, by Nunhead, Denmark Hill, 
Herne Hill, Brixton Hill, Clapham Rise, Battersea Rise, Wim- 
bledon Common, and Richmond Hill may be regarded as the 
original coast line. ‘The surface of the district between the North 
Downs and this coast range is very diversified, but high downs 
and commons predominate. Still the additional attractions of 
fine timber are not wanting in many parts in near neighbourhood 
to the wilder beauties of nature. The portions covered by the 
alluvial deposit form the rich market lands of the metropolis. We 
need scarcely allude to the “capital family mansions” and villa resi- 
dences, or to the larger private parks ‘‘ within an easy distance (by 
rail) of the metropolis,” which are so closely bound up by business 
ties with the counting-houses of the City of London. 

The surface of Middlesex is gently undulated, There is a range of 
hills along the Hertfordshire border, by Barnet, Elstree, Stanmore, 
and Pinner, which average 400 feet in height ; while another range 
skirts the northern side of the Metropolis by Hornsey, Highgate, and 
Hampstead, Harrow Ilill lying alone between the two ranges. ‘To 
the south-west of a line from Brentford to Uxbridge there is an 
almost unbroken flat, scarcely rising more than twenty feet above 
the Thames. ‘The soil of the county is chiefly London clay, but 
the plastic clay appears in Enfield Chase, and by Uxbridge and 
Ifarefield, while the Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey range con- 
sists of Bagshot sand. ‘The Lea river forms the eastern and the 
Colne the western boundary of this county. ‘lhe other rivers are 
the Brent, which rises just within the northern border, and flows by 
Finchley and Brentford into the Thames, the latter part of its 
course having beeu appropriated for the Grand Junction Canal ; 
and the Cran, which rises between Harrow and Pinner, and flows by 
Cranford and the powder-mills of Hounslow into the Thames at 
{sleworth. The blue or London clay, which forms the basis of nearly 
the whole of the soil of this county, is not favourable for purposes of 
agriculture, ¢xcept where modified by an admixture of chalk, lime, 
and ashes. The plough, therefore, is not here in the ascendant, 
the arable parts lying chiefly towards Buckinghamshire and 
between the Great Western Railway and the Thames. Most of 
the commons have been enclosed and yield hay crops, and the 
alluvial deposits of the ‘Thames, as inthe case of the Surrey side 
of the river, afford rich market-garden grounds. ‘The landscape 
beauty of the county is of a gentler and less diversified character 
than that of Surrey, and the park timber, on the whole, not so 
salient a feature, though scarcely inferior in growth. But there 
is much diversity in this respect between different parts of the 
county. In shape it may be described as an oblong, extending 
from east to west, with two projecting blocks at the north-east 
and south-west extremities, the latter being the larger in size, and 
the whole resembling somewhat a recumbent letter Z. ‘The river 
Thames on the south separates it from Surrey, the river Lea on 
the east from Essex, and the river Colne and the Grand Junction 
Canal on the west from Buckinghamshire, the more northerly 
hill range forming a partial barrier between it and Hertfordshire 
on its north side, with two natural gateways on the east and west at 
the several extremities of this range. 

The outline of Ilertfordshire is so very irregular that it is im- 
possible to give any other general description of it than as a strip 
of territory slanting in direction from south-west to north-east 
in two masses—the north-eastern block being considerably the 
larger—with a wide connecting waistband. Middlesex and Essex 
form its southern and south-eastern frontiers. — Cambridgeshire 
and Bedfordshire its northern and north-western, and Bucking- 
hamshire its western—the last-named county forming a sort of 
base to the whole block. ‘There are no very high hills in Hertford- 
shire, the highest clevations being the chalk downs which form the 
continuation of the Chiltern Lills north-eastward into Essex and 
Cambridgeshire. Kensworth Hill, on the frontier near Dunstable, 
is 908 feet high. ‘Ihe general surface of the county is undulating, 
and it is very well timbered. The Lea river enters the county 
from Bedfordshire on the north-west side, and flows south-east 
and east-north-east to Ware, and thence to the border of Hert- 
fordshire at Waltham Cross, receiving in its course the waters of 
four smaller streams, all on its left bank. ‘The Colne, rising near 
Hatfield in this county, after traversing a projecting part of Mid- 
dlesex, re-enters Iertfordshire, and being joined near St. Alban’s 

by the Verlam or Muse on its right bank, flows by Watford and 
| Rickmansworth and quits the county to become, as we have said, 
| the border line of Middlesex and Buckinghamshire. Some small 
' streams, tributaries of the Ouse, rise on the northern slope of the 
‘chalk downs. ‘The importaut water conduit called the New 
: River has its springs near Ware, and traverses part of the county, 

running nearly parallel to the Lea, from a feeder of which it is 
‘partly supplied. ‘The south-eastern corner, near Cheshunt, and 
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the south-western part of the county are occupied by the London 
clay, the north-western by the chalk. These are supplemented 
by the plastic clay, but nearly the whole county is upon chalk at 
a greater or less depth. Some gravel also occasionally intervenes, 
and on the Essex frontier there is a rich loam. ‘The climate is, 
on the whole, moderately mild, except on the higher chalk ranges. 
The soil is highly cultivated, and there are many orchards, chiefly 
of apples and cherries, 

Essex seems, geographically, to divide itself into three portions. 
The southern block, forming an oblong base to the county, and ex- 
tending from Middlesex and South Hertfordshire to the German 
Ocean, rests upon the ‘Thames, which separates it from the 
county of Kent. ‘To the north-east of this block, and separated 
from it by the estuary of the Blackwater river, and projecting 
into the German Ocean to a much more easterly degree of 
longitude, is another oblong block, not unlike in shape to the 
county of Kent, of which the estuary of the river Stour and 
the county of Suffolk are the northern limits ; while a line 
drawn nearly directly northward from Maldon to the south- 
western corner of Suffolk would represent the western frontier. 
These two divisions we will call respectively South Essex and 
East Essex, leaving to the remaining nearly square block of 
territory—of which Hertfordshire is the western and Cambridge- 
shire and Suffolk the northern and north-eastern boundaries—the 
name of North Essex. Essex is generally known and described 
as a low, marshy county; but Essexians and Philo-Essexians 
indignantly repudiate this account, and assert that it con- 
sists principally of high and hilly ground. The fact, as far as 
we dare state it, seems to be that the bank of the Thames and 
the sea coast of Essex are an almost continuous marsh land, not 
usually accounted healthy, and known as the Hundreds of Essex. 
The general slope of the ground of this county is towards the south 
and east, and though the surface is generally undulating, there are 
few hills of any considerable elevation. The strictly marsh districts 
extend inland in some parts for nearly five miles, in others to 
a very much less distance, and there are occasional breaks of high 
ground on the coast line,-—as at Leigh and Southend, on the 
Thames, and St. Peter’s Chapel (between the mouths of the 
Crouch aud Blackwater rivers), and the coast to the south 
of the Naze, the most easterly point of that county, on the 
German Ocean. ‘The highest parts are High Beach, on the 
north-west side of Epping Forest, 390 feet high, Langdon Hill, 
south of Billericay, 620 feet, Danebury Hill, between Chelms- 
ford and Maldon (nearly the same height), and Tiptree Meath, 
near Witham. ‘The chalk downs also, which we have spoken of 
in our description of Hertfordshire, just cross the north-western 
part of the county. Essex is well watered. Besides the ‘Thames 
and the Lea, we have the Crouch, the Blackwater, the Colne, the 
Stour, and several other streams, most of which have more than 
one tributary, and which form in their course several islands, 
which, as well as the coast, are carefully embanked. ‘The sea has 
greatly encroached in the neighbourhood of the Naze. The coast of 
Essex presents a succession of estuaries resembling in their course 
on a smaller scale the estuary of the Thames, and forming a suc- 
cession of promontories more or less like that of Kent. ‘These 
estuaries and the frequent creeks and gullies with which this 
irregular headland county is intersected, and the various aspects 
which it presents to the German Ocean, seem to provoke inroad 
and invasion at every point, and to proffer shelter to any number 
of plundering bands; and it was probably the uninviting character 
of the marshy districts immediately contiguous to these water- 
openings which secured the county from a much greater amount 
of suffering in this respect than it actually experienced. 

A considerable tract in the northern part of the county is 
occupied by diluvial beds of loam, with fragments of chalk, the 
coast of the north-east being covered with the sand or gravel of 
the upper marine formation. ‘The greater part of the county 
is occupied by the London clay. The surface of the vegetable 
mould commonly rests on rich marlandloam. The London clay is 
skirted by the soils of the plastic clay. The north-western 
extremity of the county, about Saffron Waldon, consists of 
chalk, which appears also at Purfleet and Gray’s Thurrock, on the 
Thames.” A subterranean forest underlies the marshes on the 
banks of the ‘Thames. 

The large forests which occupied so much of the county have 
been gradually cleared off, or thinned and disforested—and this, 
joined to the reclaiming of the marshes which has been going on 
for a considerable time, has redeemed the climate from much of 
the unhealthiness which, in consequence of the cold exhalations 
and fogs, formerly attached to it, while the proximity of the sea 
much softens the coolness of the air. The rich loams of the soil 


| liave been improved to a great extent, and Essex is entitled to be 
called a fertile as well as a quietly pleasant county, possessing also 
some striking features of picturesque woodland beauty. It does not 
produce any peculiar breed of sheep—but ‘‘ Chelmsford Calves” 
are a well known staple—and the salt marshes afford excellent 
feeding-grounds for horses. 

Pleasantly picturesque scenery may be said to be the general 
characteristic of these suburban counties, and in this respect they 
are very suitable accessories to a great and bustling city. Wilder 
and grander beauty would be here misplaced, and would jar upon 
the mind through the abruptness of the transition. But the charm 
of the suburban scenery, while sufficient in itself to afford a grateful 
relief from the smoke and turmoil of the Metropolis, is just enough 
also to present an easy stepping-stone to the districts,not far distant 
at any point, where nature is less touched and subdued by the 
softening influences of human neighbourhood. The chalk downs 
to the north and south, with the broad estuary of the Thames 
and the wide expanse of the German Ocean piercing and girdling 
this ‘* Province;’—the great and spreading City nestling in the 
midst, within its well watered valley—on one side the heaths and 
park lands of Surrey, on the other the quietly rural scenes of 
Middlesex and Ilertford_and the woods and meadows of Essex,— 
surely entitle the suburban counties to be called one of the 
pleasantest and most attractive, though not the most beautiful, 
districts of England. 


A VISIT TO THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN AT THE 
EAST END.—[Conciuvep.] 
(fo tue Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I last week passed over the earlier of my notes, that no time 
might be lost in placing before the public facts that seemed of 
pressing importance in connection with the distress at the East 
End of London. [ shall have to go back a little (three or four 
hours in time) from the beginning of my last letter, to take in 
certain other facts that I first noted. 

On arriving at Poplar I introduced myself to several workmen, 
employed and unemployed, and was received by them with uniform 
courtesy. My questions in all cases were answered without a 
word of objection or suspicion. No one, as far as I could see, was 
offended when I doubted the correctness of his views; every one 
seemed willing to assist me to obtain the information I sought, 
and to assist me in my own way, a very much rarer thing. I 
went also to a number of cottages, and found the same courtesy, 
amid very great distress. 

It has been said that the skilled workmen here, acting on the 
instructions of Trades’ Unions, refuse any labour that does not 
belong to their own particular trades, preferring to starve rather 
than become ‘‘ degraded,” as it has been foolishly called, by work 
of the “labouring” kind. I admit that the men are reluctant, 
after they have learned the art of difficult trades, to take up the 
less difficult work of shovel or pickaxe, and so should we be in 
their position. But that they do not refuse any work that offers 
is proved by the fact that many of them are employed as dock 
labourers at wages no higher than half-a-crown a day, and I 
believe that those now unemployed would, as a boy, be glad to 
accept this rather than be indebted to any one for ‘ charity,” or to 
the parish for ‘ relief.” Indeed, on this point some of them are 
sensitive to a degree that one would be tempted to call excessively 
foolish, if it did not extort one’s respect by its dignity, and by its 
real worth, not to these men alone, but to the country, which has 
a vital interest in keeping down pauperism. 

Cases other than those to which I referred last week were 
mentioned to me where men without employment, and drawing 
on their savings in the bank or the sale of their household furni- 
ture for subsistence, continued not only without a thought of 
applying for charity, but actually paying rates, in the hope that 
every week as it came round would bring a turn in the trade. 
I saw homes other than those I have already referred to, almost 
bare of furniture, but as clean and orderly in their destitution 
(the two or three plates made to look like the old ‘ dresser”) as 
in the past days when their Saturday night was a festival, well 
earned and enjoyed, and when the men could proudly pay their 
way with the wages for which their week of work had been given. 

The public will not forget either, in relation to this subject, 
that the shipwright or engineer, however good at his own trade, 
is not likely to have the preference in dock labour over an experi- 
enced dock labourer ; and there is no extra demand for any kind 
of labour ; the want of employment is felt by all classes of work- 
men, be their occupation what it may. 





One house that I found my way into was of a more prosperous 
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kind, but the mention of it may nevertheless be useful. It must 
be understood, however, that I do not adduce it as an instance of 
suffering, but simply of want of work in the case of a certainly 
ingenious and apparently industrious young man, whose father and 
brother are in full employment, from which the former has not been 
absent, from any cause, one working day during twenty-five years. 
The unemployed member of the family is a house carpenter, but 
appears to have a mechanical genius so marked that it is difficult 
to say what would come wrong to him. He has been without 
employment since the beginning of last year, and has constructed 
in that time a magnetic pump, on a principle that he claims as his 
own, a model of an improved steam engine, and other ingenious 
articles. Some time ago (in 1865, I thiak) he made a magnetic 
ball, placed it on the roof of his father’s cottage, and regulated 
it by Greenwich time, so that it fell daily at one o'clock. It 
was intended to be a guide for workmen, but the maker of it leav- 
ing London for some temporary employment elsewhere, the ball 
fell into disuse, and was finally removed. What money the 
young man has earned lately has been by cleaning and repairing 
watches, clocks, musical instruments, &c. I mention this case as 
an instance of the kind of men one may meet with in these East- 
End cottages—unassuming and apparently industrious workers, 
anxious to be employed, and likely to give satisfaction to their 
employers. 

On my way from Poplar to the Isle of Dogs, I called at the 
shipbuilding yard of Messrs. Green, and after stating my business 
to Mr. Green (whose name, at my request, I am permitted to 
use), I asked him to favour me with his opinion as to the causes 
of the depression in the Shipwrights’ trade. Mr. Green replied 
very nearly in the following terms :— 

“The depression is not confined to the Thames, or even to the 
United Kingdom, but is felt more or less all over the Continent 
and in America. ‘There may have been less of it in the Northern 
part of the kingdom than here, but that, in my opinion, is owing 
to the fact that in a time of general depression of a trade a very 
little thing will turn the scale, and it is possible that the turn was 
given in favour of the North by the somewhat lower rate of wages 
there at the time. This, however, is a trifling circumstance, 
searcely bearing on the general question. I do not ascribe any- 
thing of the present state of trade to the men, and injustice is done 
to them by any statement to the contrary. We have always 
found our men treat us fairly. They are, of course, averse to 
having their wages reduced; but when we have met them, and 
pointed out the facts of a case, we have never had to complain that 
we have not been responded to reasonably. I will give you an 
instance to show you that the men are misrepresented by those 
who say that they refuse to work for lower than Union wages. 
We lately resolved to lay down a vessel for ourselves, and take 
our chance of loss with her, if the men would meet us with a 
reasonable reduction of wages, as their contribution towards the 
general risk. We undertook this for the simple purpose of pro- 
viding work, and if it entailed loss it was merely giving in labour 
instead of relief. We called the men together, and stated the 
matter to them, and they took time to consult their fellow work- 
men of the Union. When they returned to us it was to accept 
the offer, with the full consent of the Union, and the vessel is now 
going on, the men working at 6s. 6d. a day instead of 7s.” 

I said, ‘Then you do not in any way ascribe the present dis- 
tressed state of the trade to strikes?” Mr. Green replied, most 
emphatically, ‘* / do not; the causes are numerous, and not easy 
to determine, but the men are not to blame.” 

Now, this is the opinion of a gentleman whose family has been 
long and honourably connected with the shipbuilding trade on the 
Thames, and whose yard is at present, compared with what it has 
been, almost like a city of the dead, the unemployed men wander- 
ing about in it as if they had no object in life, and the employed 
ones only serving to show by the contrast what a dismal blight 
has fallen on a noble trade. With Mr. Green’s consent I then 
went into the yard among the men at work, and addressed myself 
to one, telling him that I wanted to know what he thought had 
acted so prejudicially on the trade, and what would assist to bring 
it back to its old, healthy state. Something like the following 
conversation ensued :— 

(1) * Tell me thoughtfully, for I shall print your opinion, with 
the view of representing that of your trade generally.” 

(He) ‘*I cannot think what is the cause of it, I believe it is the 
hand of God (the speaker was not, I should say, what would be 
called a “ religious man ”)—for I cannot see how it has come to 
this, or what would mend it. We often talk of it, one to another, 
but we can make nothing of it. We cannot see that we are to 





blame, though there are people who say we are, and we cannot 
see that any other persons are to blame; it is one of tue things 
that come without being foreseen, and it has to be borne. But I 
can tell you that there are men walking about in this yard that I 
know for a fact have scarcely a bite to eat athome. ‘Their families 
are starving, and have parted with nearly everything out of their 
houses. ‘They don’t say so, but we know it, and it could not be 
any way else, for some of them have not been working for a year, 
and some not for two.” 

(1) “ Can you tell me what you would wish made known to the 
public as your view of what could be done for the trade, because 
the chief thing, after all, is not to provide charity, but work—is it 
not ?” 

(He, as quick as thought) “ Yes, that is it; we don’t want 
charity if we can help it. You don’t know what it has cost some 
men that I know to take relief, even when it was the only thing 
between them and starvation. But what could be done unless 
Government laid down a few trading vessels ?” 

(I) “* What could Government do with such vessels—merchant 
ships ?”’ 

(He) “ Well, we sometimes think they might run the risk of 
selling them ina case like this, in which we trust, at all events, that 
the trade is not permanently destroyed.” 

(IT) “ Several men whom I have talked to to-day have hinted at 
a vessel built by co-operative labour ; a few wealthy and generous 
persons finding the money, with proper security, and the men 
building the vessel, at a moderate rate of wages, and dividing the 
profit between capital and labour when the job was done.” 

The man’s face brightened at the idea, which he said had often 
been talked about, though no one saw the least prospect of ever 
seeing it taken up, but that if it could be so it would be the 
greatest kindness of all. He then introduced me to another man, 
whom he had, at the beginning of our interview, told me, could 
give me any information about the trade. I found the second 
man like the first, a common-sense workman, with not a bit of 
nonsense or play-acting about him. Indeed, during the whole of 
my journey I did not come in contact with a glib, talkative man 
among the workmen. I met men of very different degrees of 
intelligence, and some much pleasanter to speak to than others, 
but not one arguing, wrangling person, and not one remark was 
made to me in any quarter that the most fastidious person could 
have taken offence at. I went prepared to “ put up” with a few 
things, but I had no need of any such preparation from first to 
last of my journey. 

I shall pass over all of the second of these conversations that 
would be merely a repetition of the ideas contained in the first 
one. In speaking of the vessel that Messrs. Green had laid down 
the second workman said that the Shipwrights’ Union (1,700 men 
in all, and composed of those who had served an apprenticeship to 
the building of wood vessels) had unanimously consented to the 
reduced rate of wages to meet the proposal of Messrs. Green. 
Something like the following conversation was then held. 

(1) “ Give me instances, if you remember any, of individual 
suffering ?” 

(He) ‘‘ The difficulty is not to remember any, but to know 
which to pick out; they are on all sides of us. I know one man 
(the name stated) who has long been ill with rheumatics, and 
unable to work even if he could have got it, and at last, after 
selling nearly everything he had, he applied to the parish, where 
he was told that shipwrights ought to be ashamed of themselves 
to ask for relief ; that they could get work and would not accept 
it; that employers could not take the contracts offered to them 
because the men would not be content with reasonable wages ; all 
which was quite unfounded. Now, is it not hard that when a 
man is driven to ask for relief he should be met in this way with- 
out any inquiry as to the truth of what is said against us? One 
person makes a story, and then others go on repeating it till, at 
last, they believe it, and make others believe it. We are told, too, 
that we have had better wages than many Government clerks, 
which is also unfair, for when we get to the rate of a man’s wage 
we can never get any higher, while a Government clerk who goes 
into an office at a low rate of wages may in time obtain a very 
high salary ; it is putting up with things for a purpose. I am not 
saying anything about the pay of the clerks, for I don't know 
anything about it, but I think we should not have these things 
thrown up against us when we cannot reply.” 

(1) “‘ I think the same, but it cannot be helped; the only way 
is to oppose, if one can, to incorrect words, true and reasonable 
acts. ‘The comparison is unjust in many ways. You have tools 
to provide ; your apprenticeship ending only when you are twenty- 
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one years of ave (schooling up to fourteen, and seven years to 
your trade) is a set-off both against the education and the ill-paid 
period of a young clerk’s life.” 

(He) ‘* We get no wages at all, you know, the first year of our 
apprenticeship.” 

I learned from this workman many instances of privation, but as 
1 did not see them I shall not refer to them here. When we were 
parting he said that the employed as well as unemployed workmen 
were sensible of the kindness of the public in what had been done 
to provide for the relief of those in distress, and he hoped if what 
had passed between us was printed I would not omit to state that, 
as I certainly did not intend. 

I observed throughout my journey that the men had no 
“+ grievance ” to complain of in connection with the depression of 
their trade. ‘They seemed utterly at a loss what to say when 
questioned as to the cause of it, but I did not hear any wild, reck- 
less, foolish talk in connection with it, in any quarter. 

One man at another stage of my walk referred to the opinion 
of some people that workmen ought to accept any wages, however 
low, rather than be thrown out of work ; and he pointed, with 
much force and reason, to the consequences of this course. Once 
let it be known, he said, that such is the only course open to any 
body of workmen, and our lot is a very unenviable one, for it 
would be possible to create a temporary stagnation of trade, in 
order to make every attempt to better our condition impossible. 
** But,” he added, “ strikes have nothing to do with this, I assure 
you.” 

On my way, after leaving Messrs. Green’s yard, to the principal 
part of the houses of the unemployed men on the Isle of Dogs, I 
was struck with the air of desolation that pervaded the entire 
district. Houses shut up—in some cases as many as half-a-dozen 
together, with only a few tenanted ones separating them from 
others untenanted,—and shops closed or half-closed, the tradesmen 
not having wares enough to stock more than half the windows, 
were some of the features of a dreary scene. 

In the ** London [ron Shipbuilding Yard” I was told the firm’s 
maximum number of hands, in good times, was 2,000, their mini- 
mum number, in ordinary times, 800, and their number at present 
250, which gives one some idea of a trade when it was flourishing 
and now that it is ‘* distressed.” 

Some of the most sensible men I met expressed a strong opinion 
in favour of aid that would take the form of co-operative labour. 
One man who had borne his share of suffering said that good 
would come of it after all if his fellow-workmen could be shown 
the real value of making that the stepping-stone to a better future, 
and if the necessary assistance could be had on sound commercial 
principles. It would demand a sacrifice on the part of the men ; 
a willingness to take less wages for a time, to bring the desired 
results in the time to come. ‘There would be difficulties in the way 
of whoever took practical steps to carry the thought into action, 
but some of the men think the difficulties could be easily re- 
moved, and I, writing without their experience, merely record the 
fact that the public may know of it. 

A fund has already been set on foot at the suggestion of a daily 
paper to build one ship, and the amounts contributed show that 
there is a willingness on the part of the public to give all possible 
help, if the right way to do se can be shown. I believe the same 
spirit would be found to prevail if the wider object were enter- 
tained, and that what was sct on foot for a temporary purpose 
might become a permanent institution—a living part of the labour 
of the land.—I am, Sir, &c., J. KR. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY AND NAUTICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 
[To rar Eptrrox or rue “ Srecraror.”’) 
Str,—I have, unfortunately, only now noticed the reference made 
in your review of Admiral Smyth's Satlors’ Word-Book (Spectator, 
December 28, 1867) to the lack of interest in the curious subject 
of nautical language observable even in this library, where 
Captain John Smith’s Seaman's Grammar, Sir Wenry Manwar- 
ing’s Seaman's Dictionary, aud Roding’s Allgemeines Worterbuch 
der Marine are sought in vain, and the names of Lescallier, 


‘Twent, Willaumez, Stratico, Lantsheer, Neumann, Boteler, and | 


” 


Blanckley are ‘‘ either feebly represented or entirely wanting. 

I cannot quite say that * vot a word of this is true,” for I can 
find no trace in our catalogues of the names of ‘T'went, Lantsheer, 
and Neumann in connection with nautical matters. But neither 
have I found any trace of tiicir existence in the usual bibliographi- 
cal authorities ; so that 1 venture to assume some error of ortho- 


graphy. Be this as it may, this library possesses the following 
books and editions :— . 

Captain John Smith—Seaman's Grammar; London, 1653, 4to. Sea. 
| man's Grammar and Dictionary; London, 1691, 4to. Another edition: 
London, 1692, 4to. ' 

Sir H. Manwaring — Seaman's Dictionary; London, 1644, to, 
Another edition ; London, 1670, 4to. 

J. H. Riding—Allyemeines Worterbuch der Marine, 4 vols., Hamburg. 

Baron D. Lescallier—Vocabulaire des Termes de Murine Anglois et 
Frangois; Paris, 1798, 4to. Another edition; Paris, 1798, 4to. 

Willaumez—Dictionnaire de la Marine; Paris, 1831, 8vo. 

S. Stratico—Vocabolario di Marina ; Milan, 1818-14, 4to. Biblio- 
grafia di Marina nelle Varie Lingue dell Europa; Milan, 1823, 4to. 

N. Boteler—Six Dialogues about Sea Services; London, 1685, 8vo. 

T. R. Blanckley—A Naval Expositor ; London, 1750, 4to. 

If these latter writers are really ‘‘feebly represented,” i.c., if 
other writings by them exist which are not contained in the above 
list, let me request your reviewer to inscribe them in the register 
of “Libri Desiderati” in the reading-room, and thereby ensure 
their being looked for.—I am, Sir, &c., AN ASSISTANT. 

[With regard, first of all, to the names of which our correspon- 
dent can find no trace either in the catalogues of the British 
Museum or in the “usual bibliographical authorities,” we should 
have imagined that Quérard’s work, La France Littéraire, must 
certainly be known to any “assistant” in any library. In that 
work we find (vol ix., p. 587), Twent (A. C.), Dictionnaire de 
Marine,ou Collection de Motset Termes Techniques Hollandais, traduits 
en Frangais et en Anglais, aU Usage des Marins et Employés, Auster- 
dam, 1813. Neumann (sic) is frequently alluded to by M. Jal in 
his Glossaire Nautique. We sometimes, it is true, spells the name 
‘¢ Neuman,” but his book is not to be found in the British Museum 
under either name, and we should, therefore, have been liable to 
the same evasive answer, whichever spelling we had adopted. He 
published a marine dictionary of the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and German languages, with an English-French and French-Eng- 
lish index, the second edition of which appeared in London in 1800. 
The same remark applies to the orthography of Lantsheer (sic), 
whose work is alluded to by MM. Gocvie and Jansen, in their 
Dictionnaire Fraugais-Hollandais de Marine. Uis name is in 
another work spelt Zaustheer, but we find no notice of him in any 
catalogue of the British Museum. ‘The work to which we wished 
to refer is entitled, Dictionnaire des Termes de Marine Francais, 
recueillis et traduits, partic en Termes Techniques Hollandais, et partic 
en Anglais, Amsterdam, 1811. The works of these authors are, there- 
fore, as we said, entirely wanting in the Library of the British 
Museum, and as aninstance of ‘feeble representation,’ it will be sufli- 
cient to observe that M. Lescallier, besides the book referred to by our 
correspondent and one other contained in the British Museum Ca/a- 
logue, is credited by what we should certainly call the ** usual biblio- 
graphical authorities,” viz., Quérard and the Catalogue Gcnéral 
des Livres composaut les Bibliothéques du Département de la Marine 
et des Colonics, with the authorship of a great number of works, 
among others, Buses de [Administration Maritime ; Voyage en 
Angleterre, en Ttussie, et en Sucde; Notice des Ouvrages de Marin 
et autres présentés &@ Ulnstitut, After a renewed search we are 
unable to find any of these. With regard now to the books in 
question, by Captain John Smith au! Sir Henry Manwaring, we 
are glad to find that they are in the British Museum. ‘They are 
not, however, entered in the New General Catalogue, in which we 
had every reason to expect to find them, as it contains a number 
of works by Captain Smith, but in the old and, as we believed, 
obsolete Catalogue, to supplant which the present Catalogue was 
commenced, nearly a quarter of a century ago. It certainly 
seems high time that such books as we have alluded to should 
find their way into the new Catalogue. Every one regrets the 
time necessarily spent in consulting the voluminous catalogues of 
public libraries, but the extra waste of time is enormous when works 
have to be searched for in three such indices. Under the name 
Roeding (J. H.), in the new Catalogue, our renewed search has only 
shown us a work entitled Die Leideus- Geschichte Jesu. Tn the old 
catalogue we can ouly find the name * Roding,” with different ini- 
| tials, and not the writer of the Marine Dictionary.® The names re- 
| ferred to in our review of Admiral Sinyth’s books only include a few 
of the authors on naval subjects, who are, we repeat, feebly repre- 
sented in the British Museum Library, a fact which any one 
can confirm for himself by comparing the Catalogue of the 
| Museum with the Catalogue of the Bibliothiyucs du Depurtemeut de 
| la Marine et des Colonie s, already cited, with Stratico’s Bibliogra fia 
di Marina netle Varie Lingue del? Europa, amdother works. ‘These 





* We have since ascertained that this book is in the British Museum, but it i 
| incorrectly entered in the old Catalogue. ‘The fact that itl remained so for twenty 
} years cuonlirms our assertion that the subject lis not attracted enthusiastic attention 
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remarks will, we hope, at the same time be taken as a proof that 
our review of the work in question was not written without sufficient 
reference and conscientious industry. We must add that we did 
insert the titles of two of the books mentioned in the register of 
« Libri Desiderati.” Upon referring to that volume some days after, 
we found no intimation that the works entered (Captain Smith's 
Grammar and Sir H. Manwaring’s Dictionary) were already in 
the Library. On the receipt of our correspondent’s letter, we 
again went to consult the register, but were told it was in the 
hands of one of the librarians, and we have no doubt that some 
such intimation will be attached to the entry.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE DENOMINATIONAL SYSTEM. 
[To rne Eptror or THe “ Spectraror.”] 

Sir,—I fear that those friends of Education, represented by Mr. 
Forster, who desire to perpetuate, with whatever modifications, the 
Denominational system, will be grievously disappointed, if they 
succeed, by the results of their success. Here, in London, for 
instance, what is it that stands in the way of general education ? 
Certainly not the want of schools, but the want of a demand for 
schooling. ‘The apathy of parents in the lower classes arises, I 
believe, from the fact that education is presented to them as 
something octroyé by their superiors. We mast accept the 
fact that they do not go to church or chapel, and then 
consider how that necessarily affects their view of school. 
They naturally look upon the latter as a forecourt or annexe of 
the former, and, on the whole, do not feel any strong temptation 
to place their children under a set of influences which they them- 
selves deliberately avoid. There will never be a healthy public 
opinion among them on this subject so long as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are only to be had at one or two shops, avowedly 
conducted at a loss in the interest of religious organizations to 
which they are indifferent. A school paid for out of the rates, 
or, better still, out of the national taxes, would certainly seem to 
them more their own, would stand on obvious grounds of public 
utility, and might even in time attract popular affection. Why 
should not such a school provide time and class-rooms for the 
neighbouring clergy of all denominations, or persons authorized 
by them, to give religious instruction to those children whose 
parents desired it ? 

Not in this respect only, but in many others, the religious or- 
ganizations would be stronger in popular estimation if they were 
less anxious to make proselytes.—I am, Sir, &c., A CuRATE. 


BOOKS. 

ae 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON SOUND.* 
Proressor ‘TYNDALL is not merely a man of science. He is 
that in the most delicate sense of the word. But if his science is 
great, his art is yet greater. Perhaps it would not be unfair to 
say that Professor Tyndall's reputation, however eminent, is 
below his real merit; but that his merit and peculiar distinction 
lie not so much in his being a man of science, as in being a 








Scientific Artist. We beg to explain our meaning a little further, 
as it belongs to the essence of our criticism. Our meaning is not 
that Professor ‘Tyndall is an elegant writer. ‘There is a large 
class of professional men here belonging to almost every profes- 
sion, whose great ambition is to write ornately and with elegance, 
each in his own department. It is no small literary treat to study 
with an unprofessional eye the laborious elegance—elegance for 
the sake of being elegant—with which professional men’s books in 
this country literally teem. Nothing can be more fluent than 
their periods, nothing more suave than their idioms, nothing more 
distantly decorous than their choice of expressions. Professor 'l'yn- 
dallis none of these. Hisart is not in his style. His style, it is true, 
is perfect. His art is in hisscience. ‘That his style is perfect, Pro- 





fessor ‘Tyndall himself is not in the least aware. He could not be 
80. It would cease to be perfect the moment he gave itathought. It 
sits so closely to his subject, each word expresses so exactly what he 
means to say, he is sv unconsciously and irresistibly impelled | 


take the nearest word, be it long or short, simple or sonorous, 
which lies nearest to his idea, that the result is a miracle of light, 
energy, and grace. ‘This is, no doubt, saying much; but if any 
oue thinks it too much, we can only say, ‘ Read the book yourself.’ 
But even what we have said is not all what we mean when we say that 
We mean that he has gone beyond | 
to | 





Professor ‘Tyndall is an artist. 
the mere mastery of his subject, that in his hand science ceases 








* Sound. A Course of Lectures. By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. London: 


Longmans. | 


be a mere logical chain of propositions clearly apprehended, and 
becomes a new realm of actual perception, in which truths and 
facts, unseen to the naked eye, yet live and move and have a 
corporeal being and reality, clothed by the professor in imagery, 
which is, in fact, a living embodiment of science, without in any 
sense being a romance. His powers of illustration and distribution 
are prodigious, but his illustrations are due not to the vagueness, 
but the perfect grasp and knowledge of his subject, they spring out 
of its essence, not from its surface. Few men have proved more 
splendidly than Professor ‘Tyndall the truth of the profound obser- 
vation of Laplace, in his preface to his doctrine of chances, that 
‘what we call metaphors are in fact identities.” 

Take as an instance Professor Tyndall's illustration of a wave 
of sound. Of all the mystical and transcendental ideas that 
can be presented to the untutored mind, probably that of the 


undulatory theory of sound can hardly be surpassed. Professor 
Tyndall makes the subject visible to the commonest 


understanding, by means of anything that falls under his 
hand, a few boys picked up in the streets, or a few 
balls in a game of solitaire. Sound, no less than light, no 
less than heat, is mofion,—motion transmitted to a peculiar 
system of nerves,—the auditory system. Sound is sonorous 
motion, and the sonorous motion is in fact a sonorous wave, or 
pulse, propagated from particle to particle of the air until the last 
particles, the particles nearest the ear, impinge upon the tympanic 
membrane, causing it to shiver. The tremors are transmitted to 
the auditory nerve, and along the auditory nerve to the brain, 
But how is this motion, this 
We 


where it announces itself as sound. 
wave, to be realized and made visible to the understanding ? 
quote Professor Tyndall's own words :— 

“Let me endeavour to illustrate the propagation of sound by another 
homely but useful illustration. I have here five young assistants, 
A, B, C, D, and E, placed in a row, one behind the other, each boy's hands 
resting against the back of the boy in front of him. E is now foremost, 
and A finishes the row behind. I suddenly push A; A pushes B, and 
regains his upright position; B pushes C; C oe D; D pushes E ; 
each boy, after the transmission of the push, becoming himself erect. 
FE, having nobody in front, is thrown forward. .... . We could thus 
transmit a push through a row of a hundred boys, cach particular boy, 
however, only swaying to and fro. Thus, also, we send sound through 
the air, and shake the drum of a distant ear, while each particular 
particle of the air concerned in the transmission of the pulse makes only 
a small oscillation.” 

Professor Tyndall adds :— 

“ Scientific education ought to teach us to see the invisible as well as 
the visible in nature, to picture to the eye of the mind those operations 
which entirely elude the eye of the body ; to look at the very atoms of 
matter in motion and at rest, and to follow them forth, without ever 
once losing sight of them, into the world of the sonses, and see them 
there integrating themselves in natural phenomena. With regard to 
the point now under consideration, you will, I trust, endeavour to form 
a definite image of a wave of sound. You ought to see mentally the air 
particles when urged forwards crowding closely together, but imme- 
diately behind this condensation you ought to see the particles separated 
more widely apart. You ought, in short, to be able to Seize the connec- 
tion that a sonorous wave consists of two portions, in the one of which 
the air is more dense, and in the other of which it is less dense than 
usual. <A condensation and a rarefaction, then, are the two constituents 
of a wave of sound.” 

What Sir Isaac Newton did for science by popularizing —that is to 
say, by exhibiting, as it were, to the naked eye—the behaviour of 
infinitely small quantities in the generation of curves,—Professor 
Tyndall does by exhibiting also, as it were, to the naked cye the 
behaviour of atoms in the generation and transmission of heat aud 
sound. Nor is it less wonderful after its kind that the ultimate 
element of a curve at any point should be the tangent, than that 
the ultimate element of a wave of sound should be motion, namely, 


the infinitesimal impact and recoil of a material atom. The 
wave moves on, the particle remains where it was. Nature 
herself had given or suggested the conerete integers, each 


roughly in its kind and as a whole. Each of these rough 
suggestions also gave rise to its own abstract and perfected idea 
or definition. ‘Thus nature showed us approximate circles and 
other mathematical curves, which led to the ultimate elaboration 
of the idea of the hypothetically perfect forms, supposing then 
capable of actual existence in that perfection. A perfect circle 
in nature is impossible, geometrically speaking. But nature 
showed us enough to enable us to arrive at the artificial concep- 
tion of that which a perfect circle would be if material obstacles 
could be eliminated. What nature did not show to the naked eye 
was the elemental generation in each case and the ultimate ele- 
mevt. ‘This, when discovered, often turned out to be, sumetimes 
apparently, sometimes in reality, wholly opposed, or utterly foreign, 
to the popular ideas which had gradually grown round the in- 
tegrated whole. ‘To accustom the mind to realize the tangent 
as the ultimate clement of the curve requires a slow, and it 
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may even be said an organic transformation in the usual 
habits of the untutored mind. So nature showed us the 
wave in its grandest form, and, of course, always in con- 
nection with motion. But the ideas to which the motion actually 
seen gave rise were scientifically false, so far as that motion was 
supposed to have anything to do with the motion essential to the 
wave itself as distinguished from that of the tide. ‘The tides move 
forward, and so do the waves; but each in virtue of different 
motions. In the first, the particles of water are borne along with 
the current. In the second, the particles of water remain sta- 
tionary, subject only to the vibration, while the wave itself, trans- 
mitted by the vibrating particles, moves forward with varying velo- 
city. The first is a motion of translation ; thesecond a motion of 
transmission. It is the entanglement between these different motions 
which makes the scientific idea of the ordinary wave so difficult to 
the popular apprehension, even where the whole operation is visible 
to the naked eye. But where, as in the case of heat and sound, 
the wave is not visible, it is all the greater feat to bring it asa 
picture before the mind. And this Professor Tyndall does with 
an art which throws even his science into the shade. This 
is not the place to enter upon all the delicate and abstruse 
experiments which crowd Professor Tyndall’s lectures. Whatever 
he touches he illumines, and it would have been equally easy to 
have illustrated his art by examples more remote from popular use. 
We purposely chose the fundamental conception which lies at the 
threshold of the subject, namely, the Wave, because the general 
familiarity with the concrete effect in common life would throw a 
more vivid light upon the scientific dissection of the abstract idea. 
Of course the discussion of the phenomenology of sound is accom- 
panied throughout with a tacit commentary and disquisition 
in the mind of the reader on the relation between the objec- 
tive and the subjective side of the subject, on the external 
or purely physical laws of a certain vibratory system, and 
on the internal or physiological laws regulating the effect of 
that scheme of vibration on the nervous organism. ‘The latter, 
again, divides itself into a formal and an esthetical branch. The 
formal branch would embrace the purely mathematical forms of 
sound. Such forms as those, for instance, illustrated by the 
figures produced by Mr. Wheatstone’s kaleidophone, by Chladni’s 
square plates, and by Lissajou’s method of giving optical expres- 
sion to the vibration of a tuningfork. ‘These we call formal partly 
because their forms are more or less mathematically perfect, and 
because they have no further connection with the esthetical 
branch of sound, than the forms of the kaleidoscope and the vibra- 
tions of mathematically perfect colours have with the «stheti- 
cal branch of perception, namely, painting and sculpture. In 
this view, although the mathematical theories, both of sound 
and colour, are advancing by certain and demonstrative steps 
every day, there remains a gulf between these theories and the 
esthetics of painting and music. The colours which we see in 
the spectrum or through a prism have no direct relation to art. 
In fact, they are excluded from it. An artistic painting 
does not even admit them. So in music perfect sound is ex- 
cluded. There is no note which is played upon any instru- 
ment within the range of art which is ever mathematically 
perfect. A more perfect note can be got out of a basin of 
glass half filled with water by lightly rubbing the edge witha 
wetted finger, than can be got out of the most beautiful violin. 
But such sound finds no place in music, any more than prismatic 
colour finds a place in painting. A symphony of Beethoven in 
this respect stands on exactly the same footing as a picture of 
Titian. The law, therefore, that the combination of two notes is 
more pleasing to the ear the smaller the two numbers which express 
the ratio of their vibrations, has no very direct bearing on musical 
art. The perfect octave is no doubt the most perfect conso- 
nance, and as such, is preétier than the perfect fifth, which in its 
turn is prettier than the fourth, the third, and the sixth. But 
“+ prettiness” in the sense of mathematical perfection, however that 
perfection may be defined, rarely enters, nay, is mostly excluded 
from art proper. No doubt the gorgeous colours in a chemist’s 
shop window have a physical effect on the eye which the finest 
picture would fail to produce. But mere colour and gems are not 
art. So neither is sweetness of sound music—always remembering 
that we are not speaking here of that beacty of tone and touch 
belonging to the various instruments respectively. In painting it 
is possible for a picture to be beautiful, and yet composed of 
colours each of which, taken separately, is not agreeable to the 
eye. In like manner, a piece of music which aimed at multiply- 
ing ** prettiness ” of sound—namely, that which in itself alone is 
sweetest to the ear—would tend to becomea jingle of mere physica] 


. . . . Bee, wes hn ae hae ie 
And this is the distinction, no doubt, between educateg and 


uneducated musicians. The former require higher beauties the 
latter remain within hail of the mere jingle of sweetness, Tn this 
view octaves and fifths and fourths and thirds cease to have 
any beauty of their own, save as they minister to an integral 
conception in which they appear only to disappear. The discords 
of Beethoven have an effect upon the musical organization ag far 
above the jingle of prettiness as the passion of Othello SUrpasgeg 
the piping of a bullfinch. This, of course, is not in any sense 
addressed to Professor Tyndall. His account of Helmholtz’s jp. 
vestigation into the laws of consonance and dissonance is extremely 
valuable and entertaining both as a contribution to the popular 
literature of a most abstruse science, and also as a very quaint 
commentary upon Euler’s views respecting the preference of the 
human soul for sweet simplicity. Nevertheless, we must with all 
deference ask whether, as a matter of fact, the law laid down, 
namely, that in all cases the consonance which is represented by 
the simpler arithmetical ratio is pleasantest to the ear is actually 
true in all cases ? This is by no means a random and idle question, 
Thus the ratio for a musical fourth is 3: 4, that is to say, the vibra- 
tions of any note andthe musical fourth above it are as 3:4. The 
ratio for a major third is 4 : 5. Now 3: 4 is a simpler 
ratio than 4: 5, and therefore according to the law the musical 
interval corresponding to the former, namely, a fourth, ought 
to be more pleasant, merely as sound, to the ordinary ear, 
than the interval which corresponds to the latter, namely, a third, 
As a matter of fact, is this true? It is certainly not true in the 
case of the present writer. In his case even the sixth, whose 
ratio is five-thirds, is pleasanter than a fourth, whose ratio is 
three-fourths, and has always been so from his carliest child. 
hood. He can remember quite distinctly that as a child the 
fourth scarcely seemed to him musical at all. This might be 
idiosyncracy. But we question -° twenty children were made to 
listen to a third and a fourth in succession, and asked which they 
preferred, whether the majority would not vote for the third. 
Supposing this to be true, the exception to the rule would still 
have to be accounted for. We make this suggestion to Professor 
Tyndall with all deference. In conclusion, we are happy to be able 
to inform our readers, especially those who, when asked if they 
like music, invariably answer, ‘‘I don’t play,” that they them- 
selves possess, it would seem, a labyrinthine instrument, which is 
being played upon, and to which they listen all day. ‘This instru- 
ment carries, it appears, 3,000 strings, lies inside their own ears, 
and with all respect to the great Mr. Broadwood, is even more 
miraculous than his own miraculous instruments. 





Tuts novel, like sundry newspaper articles, &c., which we have 
noticed during the past year, is recommended to us as having been 
written by the Author of A Night in a Workhouse. We must 
confess that, at first sight, we are inclined to resent the obtrusion 
of this claim. ‘To use plain language, it seems as if Mr. Green- 
wood were trading upon the very deep and painfal impression 
which he made upon our minds when he. told the story of his 
sojourn in a casual ward. ‘That adventure of his startled us all 
into a very genuine admiration ; we deemed it to be an act of the 
truly heroic sort. Nor were we far wrong. Nothing that we have 
since heard makes us estimate less highly the courage displayed by 
the ‘‘Amateur Casual,” or the service that he rendered to the 
nation. And when we find his name used to advertise a news- 
paper or recommend a novel, there is no reason why we should 
cease to praise, though we cannot help pitching our praise toa 
lower note. We have only to perceive that he is primarily a 
littérateur rather than a philanthropist, and then all will be wel: ; 
then there will be nothing to jar upon our feelings in any use that 
he may see fit to make of his achievements. He is the represent- 
ative, and a singularly able representative, of a class of writers 
peculiar to these days, and not less necessary than peculiar, with- 
out which, in the present paralysis of all executive government, it 
would be hopeless to expect any social reforms. ‘These gentlemen 
shrink from no kind of philanthropic adventure in the way of their 
business. Modern Dantes, they will descend into the lowest 
circles of hell to bring up materials for an Inferno which shall have 
a great literary success. ‘That they should make the same use of 
this literary success which every other writer is accustomed to 
make, is a proceeding to which neither critic nor public can fairly 
object. 

‘Yo the eritic such an announcement simply means that he is 











sweetnesses and sugar-plums, and in so far depart from true art. 


* Humpmirey Dyot. A Novel. By James Greenwood, Author of “A Night ina 
Workhouse.” 3 vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1567 
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farnished with the standard by which he is to judge. Now, A 
Night in a Workhouse and other papers on similar subjects which 
Mr. Greenwood has since written, seemed to possess a very con- 
siderable literary value. The style was clear and terse, free from 
effort and pretence, and attaining by sheer force of simplicity and 
truthfulness a great graphic power. It would be unfair to say 
that Mr. Greenwood’s novel shows xo trace of these qualities. Some- 
times his subject leads him to scenes where there is a fair oppor- 
tunity of displaying them, and then the opportunity is not lost. 
Here is a photographic picture of the children’s infirmary in a 
workhouse :— 

“Ranged against the lime-washed wall on each side was a row of tiny 
pedsteads of the old-fashioned ‘scissor’ pattern, raised not more than 
eighteen inches from the ground, and each one furnished with a thin 
mattress of straw, and what possibly was at one time a white sheet and 
blanket. Tho bedsteads were ranged side by side aud close together, 
each with a number painted white on a black board and hung on a nail 
at the bed-head, along with a scrap of paper on which were scrawled 
the doctor’s directions as to the diet and physicking of the bed’s sick 
occupant. Every child was attired in the regulation blue-check bed- 
own, and grey calico night-cap; and there they were higgledy-piggledy, 
all with dirty faces and hair unkompt, the very ill lying with their 
pinched features and their big baby eyes listleasly staring; the merely 

orly neither in nor out of bed, wailing and whining, to the disturbance 
of their helpless neighbours, or, in cases when they wero old enough, 
doing vicious battle with the convalescent, biting and scratching and 
hairpulling and squalling like little savages.” (iii. p. 219.) 

Mr. Greenwood has, of course, seen a workhouse infirmary, and 
what he has seen he can describe admirably, so long as it isa 
subject which comes within the scope of his powers, and which is 
limited enough and still enough for him to bring into focus. But 
let the reader compare with the description just quoted the scene 
with which the book opens, the shipwreck of the Reaper. Mr. 
Greenwood may, very possibly, have seen a shipwreck. If not, 
it would be quite possible that he should describe it with a graphic 
power and a truthfulness to which ninety-nine out of every 

undred eye-witnesses could not attain. Every man has oppor- 
hundred eye-wit Id not att Every ] PI 
tunities of observing the effects of a stormy sky and an angry sea; 
there are countless narratives to supply him with the details for 
which he must go to the eye-witness; but it isa rare gift to be 
able to combine these elements into a harmonious picture. We 
can see no signs of such a gift in such passages as these :— 

“Each moment the wrath of the elements increased, the wind shriek- 

ing havoc amongst the spars, and canvas, and cordage, and the waves 
thundering against the vessel’s crazy hull as a creditor knocks impatient 
ata debtor's door, demanding admission instantly, and the settloment 
on the nail of an account long standing. Banging against her came a 
ponderous sea, causing her to shudder from stem to stern. Still raged 
the seajjand still shricked the wind, rending and tearing amongst the 
rigging, and whisking off rejoicingly with the detached flinders, as 
though such were its proper food and it had been long kept hungry. 
Stealthily and surely did the poor ship’s other enemy sap its foundation, 
and there take such stout possession that now nothing could be hoped 
for but to keep the water low crouching in the richly stored hold, until 
the storm abated and gave leisure for its ousting. But the storm did 
not abate. Discovering how tenaciously the old ship clung to life, it 
grew ten times more furious, bruising and lashing her. Presently a 
great blast grasped the mainmast by the rags of sail that fluttered about 
it and broke it down to a splintered stump, to the top of which a man’s 
hand might reach, while, at the same moment, the busy sappers below 
foreed fresh seams, and came rippling in thick and fast, and a big 
inquisitive wave came curling over the deck, causing the panic-stricken 
men to snatch at ring-bolts and projecting posts and rails, holding on 
for their lives.” (i., p. 4-6.) 
One touch only in all this seems to us to have the least vividness 
about it, ‘the splintered stump, to the top of which a man’s 
hand might reach.” What could be more utterly wearisome 
and flat than all this false personification? What possible good 
can it be to speak of waves as impatient creditors, or of winds as 
hungering after fragments of the rigging? Writers infected with 
what is one of Mr. Dickens’ worst vices of style suppose, we 
imagine, this sort of writing to be picturesque and graphic. We 
should say that if it has any effect upon the reader’s mind beyond 
fatiguing it, it must obscure and weaken his conceptions. 

We have dwelt upon this point of descriptive power beeause we 
should have expected it to be Mr. Greenwood’s forte. In fact, he 
possesses it in a but very limited degree. ‘To use a familiar illus- 
tration, he can give us a good photograph, but he is nothing of 
au artist. Ile probably has seen more of the sort of life which he 
undertakes to describe than most of his critics, certainly more 
than the one who now writes. We can judge only by the im- 
pression made upon us, and we speak with diflidence accordingly. 
But certainly in power and truthfulness of delineation, [umphrey 
Dyot seemsvastly inferior to that series of novels towhich No Church, 
and Mattie a Stray belong. We know nothing of the writer of 
these books, or of what advantages of experience he may have. But 
he seems to us, when we compare him with Mr. Greenwood, to 
have approached much more nearly to the people whom he de- 





scribes, to have had a share in their life rather than to have looked 
into it, however closely, from without, and to be writing because 
he knows so much about it, rather than to have done his best to 
know something about it, in order that he might write. 

When we consider the qualities which go to make up a good 
novel, we find in JZumphrey Dyot very little that we can praise. 
It excels neither as a novel of incident nor as a novel of character. 
Incidents, indeed, there are in plenty, but they are loosely strung 
together, not woven into any sort of a plot. The villain of the 
book is perpetually attempting to steal something which the hero 
of the book carries about with him. We know very well from 
the beginning that he will not succeed, or that, if he does, he will 
be disappointed in what he gets. One or two of the various 
adventures may excite a certain interest, but the reader can never 
be in any sort of suspense or anxiety as to the result. Now and 
then he may feel a mild surprise, as, for instance, when the young 
woman, whose child is generally supposed to be illegitimate, turns 
out to have been properly married, or when the shadowy husband 
of the said marriage is claimed as the hero’s brother, but the more 
ingenious and experienced novel reader will probably miss even 
these sensations. ‘The characters are feebly and coarsely drawn, 
though not, it is only fair to say, altogether without that shading 
which ali but the least skilful class of writers have now discovered 
to be necessary. Humphrey Dyot himself is a profligate youth, 
who is converted by two months of solitude on a desert island into 
a religious enthusiast, half crazy with remorse. A novelist may fairly 
claim the right to deal with such a change of character as this, and 
it is certainly more legitimate to make it, as is here done, the basis 
of a tale rather than the means for bringing about a catastrophe. 
But the subject is one which most men will do well to leave alone, 
because it must be treated with a certain fullness, and at the same 
time demands a supreme skill and delicacy of handling. Let Mr. 
Greenwood read his Robinson Crusoe again, and compare his own 
vapid and meagre sentences with what Defoe made of the same 
topic. In this solitude Humphrey makes a vow which, as far as 
we can make out, binds him to register his past evil deeds, and to 
read over the history every day. When we find him in England 
he is carrying about with jealous care a bag containing the volume 
in which this record has been made. He falls in the way of a 
certain quack doctor, Gurd by name, who is convinced that this 
bag contains a case of jewels which had been lost in the wreck of 
the Reaper. The three volumes are a dismal story of how Gurd 
and his sister, a feeble image of Sally Brass, but shaded off with a 
tendency to shed tears and a certain affection for her brother, 
endeavour to possess themselves of the imaginary prize. It is 
wearisome enough; but we can say this for it, that if a story is to 
cousist of a series of attempts to break one of the Command- 
ments, we had rather that that commandment should be the eighth 
than the seventh. Of the various minor characters which fill up 
the scene, one only, Teddy Blake, the genteel burglar, is drawa 
with any degree of power. His wild love for Mary Kettering, 
arising from the very fact of her being so unlike in her modesty 
and grace to the women among whom he lives, yet catching eagerly 
at every word of hers that might seem to lower her and render less 
hopeless the distance between them, is a trait that is sketched in 
with considerable skill. 

Mr. Greenwood has attained a well deserved reputation. He 
has shown on more than one occasion a singular power of descrip- 
tion, and he possesses a faculty of wildly extravagant humour 
which has attraction for many. Whether the tale of modern 
life is a kind of literary work hitherto untried by him, we can- 
not tell; but we certainly cannot give him any encouragement 
to attempt it again. 


MEXICO.*—[Sreconp Norice.] 

In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established. We seem likely to verify this in the case of Mexico. 
From most opposite parties information flows in, and it would 
seem as if truth must lie somewhere between them. From the 
beginning of the present century, indeed from the close of the 
last, when the tide of revolution which destroyed the power of the 
Bourbons fairly set in, Mexico has been a scene of anarchy, revolt, 
tyranny, and lawlessness, each coming into hand-to-hand struggle 
with the other. 

Spain had failed miserably in her duty to this, the choicest of 
her colonies ; had sought only to wring wealth for herself from 





* The Court of Mexico, By the Countess Kollonitz, London: Saunders, Ouey, 
and Co, 1567. 
With the French in Mexico. By J. F. Elton. 
With Marimilian in Mexico, By Baron Alvensleben. 


Green, and Co, 
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the oppressed people; and then came Nemesis, with silent, sudden 
step, and the first flash which lit the darkness showed only that 
the past was irretrievable. The day of reckoning had come, and 


Spaniards grew pale at the name of the priest Hidalgo. ‘The struggle 


was a fierce one, and passed through many phases; but when at 
length the Republic was declared, it only too soon proved itself a re- 
public in which the weakest was ever to go to the wall, and robbery 
and wrong were to walk abroad unchained; then came North 
American interference; then the French Expedition, with the 
altimate offering of the Crown to the Archduke Maximilian. It 
was during his short career as Emperor that the books before us 
were written. And from their pages, compiled under various 
circumstances and from very distinct posts of observation, we 
gather a tolerably clear view of the state of the country over which 
Maximilian was called to rule. The restless spirit which was 
everywhere abroad had gathered double strength from the know- 
ledge that the French, who for a moment had been the representa- 
tives of order, were about to withdraw. Mr. Elton was with the 
French during the last moments of their stay in the country, and 
his diary, put, as he tells us, into its present form in ‘‘ order to pass 
away idle time during astay at the Havannah and a journey up the 
Mississippi,” gives us a tolerably clear idea of the position of parties 
at the time the expedition left. ‘The book for the most part is 
very sketchy and superficial, but. there are minds that 
delight in a sketchy book, one which by half an hour's after- 
dinner reading puts them in possession of ‘‘ what is going 
on” in such and such a place, enables them to form some idea of 
the localities named, and generally to end by leaving on their 
minds in some vague way the impression that ‘‘ now they know 
all about it.” It was no new habit in Bacon’s time to make a 
very little wisdom into a sufliciency, and ‘‘ make superficies to 
seem body that hath depth and bulk ;” and so many to whom one 
serious thought on the position of a country which has been able 
to cast a darker shadow on Europe than we are yet ready to 
admit would be an intolerable burden, can suffer their ignorance 
to take refuge behind the screen of a most familiar acquaintance 
with the appearance of Mexican officers, the dress and manners of 
Mexican women, the amusements of the capital, and the country 
houses in its neighbourhood. But this is not all Mr. Elton tells us. 
“Though he makes no political comments, and is apparently entirely 
satisfied with the part taken by the French in Mexican affairs, 
indeed it never seems to dawn upon him that they were acting 
an ungenerous part. Our readers know that when Louis Napoleon, 
believing, with all Europe and almost every one else except 
ourselves, that the cause of the South in America would 
win, organized the French Expedition into Mexico, and urged 
on Maximilian the acceptance of the Mexican Crown, he was 
not prepared for the triumph of the North, nor willing to risk 
his own prestige with the Army by engaging French soldiers in 
the weary struggle, the inevitable result of his own short-sighted 
policy. It is easy enough to perceive, even from Mr. Elton’s 
partial showing, that the withdrawal of the French troops 
rendered the Emperor's position doubly embarrassing. Repeatedly 
in various forms he tells us that the Liberals, emboldened by 
the approaching evacuation of the country by the French, 
made sure their day was coming, and that the large cities 
would soon be at their mercy; he has clearly described the 


almost desperate case of Maximilian at the beginuing of ea 


present year, when, he tells us, the whole of the north of the 
country was in the power of the Liberal party ; that in ‘Tamaulipas 
it was long since the Imperialists had held an acre of ground ; that 
Matamoras and Tampico, two of the principal sea-ports on the Gulf, | 
with their customs and the revenues derived therefrom, were lost ; | 
aud that even in the Valley of Mexico itself there were large | 
guerrilla bands, and the road between the capital andj} 
Vera Cruz was infested with robbers. No wonder that at/| 
this juncture even the stout heart of Maximilian was for a 
moment faint. ‘Troubles had gathered round him in wave after 
wave, and he seemed likely to have to breast them utterly alone. 
Yet he never for a moment succumbed. Calmly he gathered round 
him his Council, trusting them as he would have trusted his house- 
hold at Miramar, and left them to decide if it were better he should 
resign hiscrown. Not a few in that Council knew that the tender 
mercies of the Liberals were cruel, and that they should meet with 
scant shrift if they fell into their power. 

The Church party, too, irritated as they had been by the 
Emperor’s determined resistance to their encroachments, yet 
knew well the difference between the light hand with which 
he held the reins, and the fate that would await them if the 
Empire fell, They declare] themselves on Maximilian's side, aud 


" : ———$___ 
greatest and worst of their generals, Miramon and Marquez Were 
> . : > i: ’ 
placed at the Emperor's disposal; but Mr. Elton mentions, with 
out comment, and we need make none, that their efforts haq to 
be directed to recapturing the towns and territory lost to the 
empire by the French evacuation. 

It was a futile struggle; if any one would read in detail hoy 
futile, we commend to their careful examination the third book on 
our list, compiled by Baron von Alvensleben from his own note, 
book while acting as Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Ary. 

January, 1866, found the “ last regiments of the United States 
Volunteers released from military allegiance to the Stars ang 
Stripes,” and Baron Alveusleben tells us he was among the offices 
thus thrown out of employment. An intense interest in the affairs 
of Mexico, and a genuine a:lmiration for the man whose “ong 
great defect was inability to believe in the hideous depths of eoy. 
ruption and baseness to which some specimens of human natura 
can descend,” led him to place his sword at the Emperor's coi. 
mand, <A thorough Austrian, our author is keenly alive to all the 
natural beauty in which Mexico is steeped, and the strong contrasts 
which meet the traveller at every turn are forcibly put :— 

“ But if Mexico suggests serious ideas, and the full bigotry of religious 
fanaticism, it gives birth also to boundless love and irreconcilable hate, 
Side by side with their inclination to earnest thought, the minds of its 
inhabitants need immeasurable and constant exertion to tear them from 
the current upon whose stream they are borne along. The contrasts met 
with at every step in this country are incredible. Tho hand that hag 
just driven home the dagger next moment counts the rosary; the 
amorous song of the bravo roesounds in the shadow of the cloister; the 
licentious dance is succeeded by the religious procession. Similarly to 
tho Spaniard, two courses of existence only lie open to the Mexican. He 
either becomes ascetic, or leads a life as grandiose, as fiery, and as 
exaggerated as the genius of his native tongue. He passes his days 
in the quict peace of meditation and prayer, or allows himself to bg 
carried away by the full tide of violent passions. Every middle path is 
closed to him. His mind is in accord with the glare and heat of his 
country. Neithor possesses gradual and gontle transitions; every change 
in man aud nature is sudden and instantaneous. No twilight intervenes 
betweon night and day; summer flees at the sight of winter. There 
is no spring in Mexico, and no autumn; nor has the Mexican any idea 
of moderation or indifference. He loves or he hates; he applauds his 
friend, or slays his enemy. He is cither a saint ora fiend. Like every 
good Catholic, he, of course, believes in purgatory; but his faith in an 
intermediate state is based solely upon the authority of his Church. 
Nothing in his surroundings, nothing in his own feclings, arouses this 
belief within him ; for life in Mexico is either hell or paradise.” 

And through this book, which is a really good record of the events 
in which he took part during the year he was in the country, runs 
an under- current of lighter domestic incident, in the history of 
the friend who started with him, bound to the same cause, but 
who forsook it for the sake of a bright-cyed girl, Seiora Maria, 
daughter of one Don Juan Z . Baron Alvensleben was left to 
pursue his way alone, and not a step did he take without the 
necessity for the active use of his revolver. Every village, every 
wood was haunted by parties of the Juarists, thirsting fur plunder 
and for the blood of the Imperialists. As a specimen of the 
manner in which they carrie on war, the Baron gives the pro- 
clamation of General Escobedo in the State of ‘Tamaulipas. It is 
too long to insert entire, but after demanding assurances of 
adhesion to Juarez before the following Thursday, it concludes :— 

“After the expiration of this period, all those who have failed to 

comply with the orders of this proclamation have nothing to expect but 











were at last fairly roused to action. ‘The services of two of the 


the utmost severity, and neither prayers nor supplications will avert the 
penalty. Tho pillage of those towns which have not submitted withia 
the aforesaid term to the lawiul Government has been promised to my 
soldiers, who have all joyfully sworn to devote their lives to extirpating 


| the enemies of the Republic from tho land.—(Sigued) Escosyps, 


General Commanding tho Republican Army.” 


After many hairbreadth escapes, all which serve as photographs 
of the state of the country, and after being obliged to serve the 
Alealde (mayor) of a small agricultural village as a Mexican 
ganadero or shepherd, he was at length enabled, in company with 
some travelling merchants, to prosecute his journey, nut without 
many encounters with Juarists and thieves, and it was in recover- 
ing some of his property, more especially the note-book, wit! 
the aid of which this book is written, that he made the 
acquaintance of Tomas de Leon, as accomplished and polished 
a scoundrel as it fell to his lot to encounter even in 4 
land where the graduates in villany are many. From this 
man he learned the utter hopelessness of the task the Emperor 
had set himself, and found that in every place, the moment tle 
pressure of the Imperial Government was for an instant removed, 
the tide of lawlessness and inhumanity set in with redoubled 
fury, like the bursting of water from some dammed-up stream. 
In vain the Emperor designed and carried out improvements, 
made just laws, and acted with impartial kindness; he left his 
stamp on one quarter and passed to the next, and even while he 
was passing the return wave had effaced every mark of progress. 
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as 
‘The Baron was not destined to lose sight of ‘Tomas de Leon. When 
he at length arrived in Mexico, he anxiously desired an audience 
with the Emperor to put him on his guard against the treachery 
of this man; but he tried in vain, Tomas was a spy in the service 
of General Lopez, and the Emperes trusted Lopez implicitly, and 
would listen to no accusations. Rumours of treachery only too 
true were brought’ to him daily, but he lived in a mental atmo- 
sphere which long repudiated the noxious current which at last 





overwhelmed him. Even when at a masquerade Alvensleben had 
ascertained to demonstration the designs of Lopez to have 
«Jos estranjeros massacred to a man,” he found himself power- 
jess to do more than obtain a promise that the matter should | 
be laid before the Emperor. Again and again he encountered | 
proofs of Tomas de Leon’s treachery, and at last, when quitting 
Mexico for ever, he met him in hand-to-hand combat, and the spy 


was slain. 





MR. MARSHMAN’S HISTORY OF INDIA.* 

Turs, the third volume of Mr. Marshman’s Ilistory of India, eon- 
cludes the work, and we are therefore in a position to form a 
complete judgment on its general value. Its merits are many, 
as we pointed out in a notice of the first two volumes, one of 
the greatest among them being a singular lucidity of style, which 
enables the author to condense history into a sort of pemmican, 
without producing the choking effect usual with compendiums. 
It would be difficult, for example, to find a more exhaustive history 
of the facts of the Afghan war than Mr. Marshman has com- 
pressed into some 120 pages, or a more complete narrative of 
progress than the forty pages devoted to the Administration of 
Lord William Bentinck. ‘This condensation is the more remark- 
able, because Mr. Marshman rarely records a transaction without 
an opinion on its merits, seldom mentions a British or Native 
notability without a brief but clear estimate of his character, and 
whenever it is possible enriches his account with the actual 
words of the State documents he has so carefully studied. In 
the account, for example, of Lord Dalhousie’s ‘ annexation 
policy,” Mr. Marshman supplies in very brief but very telling 
extracts the main opinions of those who attacked and those 
who defended the Native States, yet the account is as readable 
a3 any article in a quarterly review. On individuals his judg- 
ments, with rare exceptions,—of which his account of Lord 
Minto is the most important,—strike us as a little too favpurable, a 
little too much influenced by Anglo-Indian tradition—a tradition, 
it should be remarked, always exceptionally kindly. India is, per- 
haps, the only Empire in the world where hostile traditions die out, 
peculiarity owing partly to the family-party character of its 
governing class, but chiefly to the fact that it is not those who 
obey, but those who command, who have written the histories of 
its great men. We demur altogether to the estimate of Sir John 
Malcolm, a man who lacked not only some of the powers, but 
some of the ideas, of a statesman; who, for example, behaved in 
the Madras Mutiny as if he had been a diplomatist accredited to 
belligerents; and we have a smell that Sir Charles Metcalfe is 
accepted—as, indeed, he always is by Anglo-Indian historians — 
at very much more than his true value. His own summary of his 
own policy stamps him, in our judgment, as no statesman, more 
especially when it is remembered that the man who thus announced 
his faith in the sword broke the sword when he freed the Press 
from all despotic restraints. ‘Sir Charles Metcalfe asserted that 
our Government, which was one of conquerors and foreigners, was 
always precarious, and that, as it arose, so to say, in a day, it 
would disappear in a night. ‘My notions,’ he said, ‘of Indian 
policy begin and end in a powerful and efficient army; our real 
strength consists in the few European regiments scattered singly 
over a vast space of subjugated territory. My general creed is 
confined to two grand specifics—army and colonization.’” As a 
tule, however, we agree with Mr. Marshman’s judgments of 
character, marked as they are by a philosophic moderation, and 
think his kit-cat sketches add greatly to the value, as they 
certainly do to the liveliness of his narrative. We select, as an 
instance, the career of an officer whose naine outside India has 
been almost forgotten :— 

“Captain Dixon [writes Mr. Marshman] entered on the duties of his 
officeas Superintendent cf the Mairs, a perfectly savage tribe, in Ajmere, 





With a feeling of enthusiasm. He felt that to render his labours suc- 
cessful he must be continually out in camp, in fervid heat or drenching 
rain, and that he must become a slave to his task uutil it was fully 

accomplished. To this honourable bondage ho consecrated his official | 
life. He lived among the people, and made himself acquainted with 
the condition of every village, and often of every houschold in it. He 
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was without any European assistance, but under his training and dis- 
cipline his native establishmont became thoroughly eflicient. To accus- 
tom the wild highlanders to habits of agricultural industry it was above 
all things necossary to socure a supply of water for thoir fielis. Bat 
the fall of rain in that hilly country was very capricious, and when it 
came could with difficulty be retained for continuous use. Ile accord- 
ingly prevailed on Government to make advances for works of irri- 
gation, and dug reservoirs and wells, and formed embankments to 
husband and distribute the water. Ho covered the slopes of the hills 
witk terraces, and by these appliances gave the waste jungle an aspect 
of luxuriant cultivation. The financial result of this improvement was 
encouraging in no ordinary degree. Tho sum advanced by the Stato 
for these waterworks—and in India they always return cent. per cent.— 
was a little above two lacs, while the augmentation of the revenue 
through the increase of assessment exceeded four lacs. The moral 
result of these labours was seen in the transformation of a wild and 
prodatory tribe into an orderly, docile, and industrious population, with 
unbounded confidence in their European benefactors. To encourage the 
resort of traders, Captain Dixon erected a town in tho district, and 
surrounded it with a wall, to give a feeling of security to the immigrants. 
It appeared to rise in tho wildernoss with the wand of a magician, and 
in a short time was fillod with 2,000 families engaged in mercantile and 
manufacturing pursuits. In all the annals of the India House there is 
no record more grateful than that of the energetic and successful labours 
of this officer in the civilization of Mairwarra.” 

The same disposition to lenity characterizes Mr. Marshman’s 
comments upon most, though by no means all, the doubtful trans- 
actions of British rule, a lenity which it is not diflicult to explain. 
It has been said by a reviewer otherwise favourable to his work, 
that its author is too unfriendly to natives; bat this is not the 
case. On the contrary, it is evideutly towards the Viceroys who 
sought the elevation of the natives as Lord William Bentinck did, 
that Mr. Marshman’s heart goes out; he is friendly to vernacular 
education as opposed to English, though hostile to ‘+ Orientalism ;” 
and on the great question of all, that which perpetually divides 
opinion in India, the advisability of opening great careers to the 
people, he is emphatically pro-native. ‘The extract is long, but 
it embodies in striking language the one conviction which we 
believe to be essential to the rulers of India :— 


“Tho measure which above all others has endeared the memory of 
Lord William Bentinck to the natives of India, is that which he in- 
augurated of introducing them to honourable employment in the public 
service. Allusion has been made in a former chapter to the cardinal 
error of Lord Cornwallis’s policy, that of excluding them from every 
office except the lowest and the worst paid. This exclusion was forti- 
fied by the peculiar constitution of the Company, which remunerated 
the Court of Directors for their labours in the government of India by 
patronage, and not by money, and thus created a strong tendency to 
secure the monopoly of offices to their nominees. It would be diflicult 
to discover in history another instance of this ostracism of a whole 
people. The grandsons of the Gauls who resisted Casar became 
Roman senators. The grandsons of the Rajpoots who opposed Baber 
in his attempt to establish the Mogul power, and at the battle of Biana 
all but nipped his enterprise in the bud, were employed by his grand- 
son Akbar in the government of provinces and the command of armies, 
and they fought valiantly for him on the shores of the Bay of Bengal 
and on the banks of the Oxus. They rewarded his confidence by un- 
shaken loyalty to his throne, even when it was endangered by the con- 
spiracies of his own Mohammedan satraps. But wherever our sovereignty 
was established in India, the path of honourable ambition and every 
prospect of fame, wealth, and power was at once closed on the natives 
of the country. This proscription was rendered the more galling by 
comparison with the practice of the Native Courts around, where the 
highest prizes of power were open to universal competition. The con- 
trast was, moreover, aggravated by the fact that the Native Princes them- 
selves, the Nizam and Tippoo, Sindia and Holkar, and Runjeet Sing, 
adopted a more liberal policy, and freely entrusted offices of the 
highest responsibility, both military and political, to European foreigners. 
No benefit which we might confer on the country could bo deemed 
an adequate compensation for the loss of all share in the Govern- 
ment, one of the highest and most honourable aspirations of humanity. 
It was vain to expect any attachment to our rule whon even the best 
affected of our native subjects could see no remedy for this degrada- 
tion but in the subversion of our Government. The enlargement of the 
native mind by education only served to augment tho evil, by sharpen- 
ing expectations which could not be gratitied. But it required an in- 
trepid reformer like Lord William Bentinck at the head of the Govern- 
ment to carry out these large views. This liberal policy was inaugu- 
rated by the Regulations of 1831, which completely reconstructed the 
legal establishments of the Bengal Presidency, and eutrusted the 
primary jurisdiction of all suits, of whatever character or amount, not 
excluding those instituted against Government, to native agency. Tho 
new system provided for three grades of native judges, the highest that 
of Principal Sudder Ameen, on 500 rupees a month, sabseyuontly 
raised to 750, which is still egregiously inadequate to the position and 
responsibilities of the office. The principle of employing natives in 
important offices was gradually extended to other departments, and it 
has resulted in imparting a degree of vigour and popularity to the 
British Administration which it never enjoyed before. So greatly 
indeed has this privilege been appreciated by the natives, that there is 
some risk of their losing the manly feeling of independence in their 
great eagerness for public employ. The policy introduced by Lord 
William Bentinck has been zealously and nobly followed up by his 
successors. New paths of distinction have been opened to native ambi- 
tion, and a native judge now sits on the bench of the highest Court in 
Calcutta, and natives of rank and influence occupy seats in the Legisla- 
tive Council.” 


3] ° 
| Mr. Marshman, moreover, never loses an opportunity of extol- 
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ling a great native statesman like Akbar, 
natives, but only to Native States, that 
unjust, an injustice, if it be one, arising 
original point of view. His whole work is 
under the influence of a conviction that British 
all its shortcomings, is a good government for Asiatics; that pro- 
vided all careers are thrown open to the people, it is, as De 
Tocqueville pronounced it to be, a “ vivifying government ;” that 
under it the greatest happiness of the greatest number is most 
effectually secured, and that an ‘‘ annexation” is, therefore, to the 
people affected rather a change of government than a loss of inde- 
pendence. We should question if he believed nationality to be 
even an element in Indian political feeling, and he clearly denies 
that it produced the Mutiny. It is of course quite open 
to any one to controvert that view, and a history of British 
India written by a competent but hostile native would be a most 
interesting contribution to literature; but still this view is the 
only justification for the existence of the Empire, and is held more 
or less distinctly by almost every great Indian administrator, in- 
cluding many of those who think, as this reviewer does, that the ex- 
periment of Native Chief Commissioners ought speedily to be tried. 
Mr. Marshman does not resist that view, indeed applauds the cleva- 
tion of natives to a still higher post—the Legislative Council table ; 
but he is evidently convinced that native hereditary despotism is, 
except in very exceptional cases, a bad and demoralizing form of 
government. ‘That is surely a view not unknown to Europe, and 
though, of course, it colours the author's reflections, and in cases 
like the annexation of Nagpore perhaps unduly influences his 
judgment, it cannot be said to impair his impartiality more than 
Mr. Grote’s democratic view impairs his in regard to Grecian 
affairs. To ourselves it certainly seems that both the Orientalist 
and the Anglicist view of the question are outside discussion until 
we have settled whether native careers are to be as free under the 
British as under the native monarchy. If they are, then British 
rule seems to us clearly the better, as being in less danger of be- 
coming stereotyped ; if not, then we confess we doubt. Mr. Marsh- 
man starts from the theory that they ought to be free, and read by 
that light his dislike of Native States is no more a proof of anti- 
native feeling than the dislike of many German historians for 
their petty principalities is a proof of anti-German sentiment. 
It is in this sense, we imagine, that British rule is called enlightened, 
and native rule barbarous—a term otherwise quite inapplicable 
to a civilization which has covered a continent with great cities, 
constructed a scheme of society which may be bad, but which 
those who live under it will die to defend, and anticipated many 
of the sutlest philosophical speculations of Murope. Surely it is 
well and not ill that this is the view the future educators of India 
should take, that the new race should be bred up to believe that 
the British Government in superseding their great families in- 
tends not to close their careers, but to direct their natural ambi- 
tion towards ends higher than those the Native Princes usually 
strove to secure. 


he can be called 
mainly froin his 
evidently written 


There is one singular omission in this book as a history which 
we greatly regret. Mr. Marshman throughout his narrative is 
curiously impartial as between the Company and the Crown,— 
though he says the Empire was built by the servants of the 
Company, whereas it was built by the Governor-Generals, 
who were selected by the Crown,—but he has not given any 
estimate of the true merits and demerits of the Company as a 
governing body,—a subject upon which his opinion would, from 
the circumstances of his career, have been invaluable. 
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—_>——- 
Memories of Some Contemporary Poets, with Selections from their Writ- 
By Emily Taylor. (Longman.) 
contemporary poets, either for the most part personally known to Miss 


1868.—This little selection from 


ings. 


Taylor, or so known to her through common friends as to make then 


much more than purely literary acquaintances, has tho double interest 
of poetry and biography. The little “ memories,”—often reminiscences, 
and where not reminiscences contemporary traditions,—by which 
Miss Taylor prefaces her selections from each poet, or in one or 
two cases each group of poets, are written with great simplicity 
and sincerity, and a carefully moderate, if not always a perfectly 
impartial, hand. There is discernible in all the most interesting of 
these the double eloment of literary criticism and personal regard, but 
we do not think that, on that account, they are the less, but rather the 
more valuable. Of course we do not agree with all the prefatory 
estimates of poets, still less with all the preferences for particular 
poems which Miss Taylor's selectioysindicate, But the personal feeling 








government, with | 


tara 
and it is not to| by which they are so often pervaded, instead of blinding the author 


| almost always makes her literary insight keener, and we often find 
| sentences of much more true and striking criticism than would have 
been possible without a roal personal intercourse. Thus Miss Taylor 
|says of Mr. Clough:—“Tho goneral tone of the shorter pieces in the 
| volume is very unlike most of those of which specimens have here been 
| given. Itis not too much to say that, so far as they go, it is deeper 
| than almost any. It is a very inward tone—very much, though not 
| exclusively, a mode of hinting some personal thought which had im. 
| pressed itself strongly on the author's mind, and which opens a world of 
| suggestion to the minds of others. Tho earnestness, the evident desire 
| to be true, carries us beyond the occasional roughness of the language, 

—a fine and terse little bit of poetical criticism, which owes something 
we do not doubt, to personal knowledge, though it is amply justified 
| by the study of the poems alone. The defect of the volume is that tho 
principle of selection being that afforded by the double clue of personal 
friendship and of literary appreciation, there is scarcely any propor. 
tion, either in the “ memories ” or in the selections themselves, between 
poetical merit and the spaco assigned, Thus where Mr. Clough, a poet 
of singular originality and gonius, has but six pages of selection given 
him, Professor Smyth, who was only an elegant verse-writer at best, has 
eight; and while tho two genuine poets of the poetical group which 
Miss Taylor has sketched in the Roscoe family have only five pages 
between them, the other members of the family, whose poetry ranges 
over every grade of graceful verse that misses the living breath of poetry, 
from its very border to mere verse, have together about nineteen amongst 
them. This defect, however, was iuseparable, perhaps, from the plan of 
the book,—inseparable from a selection which adopted the double principle 
of porsonal regard and poetical appreciation for its guidance. The part 
of the selection which strikes us as poetically the most perfect is the 
Scotch section, where, as is evident from the notices prefixed, there 
has been much less of memory than of pootical admiration in the 
principle by which Miss Taylor has been actuated. In the English 
section there is much beautiful poetry, and more perhaps of elegant 
verse ; in the Scotch section there is scarcely anything which is not true 
poctry. On the other hand, the prefixed “‘ memories,” and the oeca- 
sional criticisms to which personal knowledge has given rise, are 
naturally the most interesting when referring to Miss Taylor's personal 
friends. On the whole, however, the volumo will be found a very 
interesting,—in some respects a delightful one. 

The Theological Review. No. 20. January, 1868. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—This number of the Theological Review has a very striking 
and, in one sense, profound article by one of the most eminent Uni- 
tarian ministers of the day, Rev. John H. Thom, on “The Doctrine of 
an Eternaj Son in Organic Communion with the Human Soul,” which 
every Churchman who accepts that faith on other grounds than those 
of merely authoritative revelation should read. We cannot discuss it here, 
and wo fear that in the columns of a popular weekly newspaper we 
could not find room to discuss it at all with that thoroughness, without 
which to enter on the subject at all would bo almost irreverent. But 
we need scarcely say that we differ diametrically, almost hopelessly, 
from Mr. Thom, and find in some of his statements,—ably and candidly 
as he has stated his opponents’ case,—something almost approaching to 
a spirit of passionate rejection, something that in its emphasis of repu- 
diation has an aceent in it which sounds like the intensity given by 
hearty volition coming to the aid of spiritual protest,—as when he as- 
cribes the difficulty which so many feel in reconciling our Lord’s humility 
with His strong self-assertion, otherwise than by the faith in His 
divinity, as springing only from “ the deepest root of oar natural inf- 
delity.”” Howevor, we cannot here enter into this remarkable article, 
but must content ourselves with noting that Mr. Thom is at least 
entirely astray historically when ho speaks of this faith as supplying 
“no want of the existence of which religious men, with the rarest excep- 
tions, profess tv derive any knowledge from their own souls.” The rare 
exceptions surely are the other way, and, amongst Christians with any 
theology at all, aro solely confined to Unitarians, St. Paul is the first 
and greatest of Mr. Thom’s exceptions, for he certainly professed to 
derive knowledgo from his own soul that the life of his own highest 
humanity was not himself, nor even the Father, but “ Christ which 
worketh in me.” Tho article deserves anxious study, both by Uni- 
tarians and by those who believe in the Incarnation of our Lord. There 
is an able and learned article by Mr. Russell Martineau in the same 
number, on the account of Creation in Genesis ; by Mr. Tayler on the 
religious condition of Belgium and Holland; and a vigorous if rather 


¥ chaotic ono by Miss F. P. Cobbo on “The New Creed and the Old ia 


their Secular Results,” containing curious indications of the perplexity 
which besets an able and honest intellect in reconstructing freely the 
morality and religion of the future. 

Some Account of the Life and Works of Hans IHothein, ainter, of 
Augsburg. By Ralph Nicholson Wornum. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
We are doing an injustice to this elaborate work in passing it over with 
a short notice. But Mr. Wornum has left us no choice. However 
minutely we might study his book and his subject, however carefully 
we might write on both, we should still be indobted to him for everything 
we might know, or think, or say. Under such circumstances a review 
is merely a chapter from the book which it professes to criticize, and i* 
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the book is well done, as Mr. Wornum’s is, it should bo left to speak for 
itself. The habit of condensing an original writer's thoughts and dis- 
coveries into the remarks and inferences of a critic, has been made a 
melancholy industry by a great journal. Nothing, however, is more 
unpleasant than the fecling that a writer who can only repeat your 
purases presumes to sit in judgment upon you. How a man can bo so 
audacious as to cut you up with your own preface, and to twit you with 
ignorance of what he has learnt from your pages, passes all literary 
understanding. We shall not treat Mr. Wornum after this fashion. 
Not having seen all the works of Holbein which ho has examined, we 
cannot venture to question his statement that the Meier Madonna at 
Dresden is a copy or, at the utmost, a repetition of the samo subject at 
Darmstadt. Nor can we pretend to follow him through the early lives 
and built-up legends of the painter, or do more than admire the docu- 
mentary evidence brought forward to rectify misapprehension and to 
confute error. We might no doubt have read Mr. Wornum’s book with 
more sustained attention had it fulfilled the promise of the second page, 
and did it not so evidently approach that completeness which its author 
emphatically disclaims. Whether it wili be accepted as “a readable 
yolume on the remarkable career of a remarkable man” is, in these 
days of hasty and cursory reading, rather a doubtful question. But, on 
the other hand, it will never subside into a mere book of reference, 
although, like all standard works, it is made to be consulted rather than 
skimmed; and, while the beauty of its engravings and photographs 
entitles it to rank as the Holbein Gallery, Mr. Wornum is the keeper 
and secretary. 

On Primary Listruction in Relation to Education. By Simon 8. Laurie. 
(Blackwood.)—This volume is part of a report made by Mr. Laurie to 
the Trustees of the Dick Bequest, and has been printed before, but not 
published. So much has been written and said on primary instruction 
during the last few years, and the subject is now becoming so prominent, 
that Mr. Laurie’s book appears opportunely. It contains, moreover, 
much that would be useful at all times. Somo of the principles it ad- 
yocates are apt to be overlooked or neglected. For the want of its 
advice many dilliculties will seom insurmountable. We think, however, 
that some of its teaching might be conveyed in a moro popular shapo, 
and that even when writing for an audience of educators, it is well to 
remember the deficiencies of those who are to be educated. 

Spring Time, or Words in Season. A Book of Friendly Counsel for 
Girls. By Sydney Cox. (Saunders and Otley.)—Friendly enough in 
its tone, and likely to do good to many of the less thoughtful members 
of the gentle sex, this book is somewhat weak, and the stories which 
are intended to help out its lessons are most ludicrous. A young lady 
who causes her father’s death by oversleeping herself, and repents for 
the rest of her life that unfortunate indulgence; another who is so given 
to playful exaggeration that she forgets the difference betweon truth 
and falsehood, accuses an innocent boy of theft, and sends her own 
sister into a decline by breaking off an engagoment, are not likely to be 
accepted as natural characters by those who ought to profit by the 
warning. Moreover, Mrs. or Miss Cox shows an ignorance of legal 
forms which ought to keep hor from making her stories turn on oaths in 
law courts or actions for slander. We never heard beforo that magistrates 
aud quarter sessions had a jurisdiction in civil causes, or that a witness 
taking an oath in court had to repeat the words after tho usher. There 
is no reason why a lady should know such matters, but she need not 
display her ignorance. The book itself would have beon much better 
without the stories, as some of the advice it contains is good and 
necessary. 

National Honours and their Noblest Claimants. By Robert Bigsby, 
LL.D. (J. E. Taylor and Co.)—Dr. Bigsby writes in the interest of the 
literary class, and demands that men of letters shall be no longer ex- 
cluded from rewards and honours. The principle thus advocated seems 
to us sound enough, but what are the details of the plan proposed, 
and what is the actual grievance? No light is thrown on this 
subject by Dr. Bigsby. He says, indeed, that the higher employ- 
ments in the Civil Service ought to be open to men of letters. If 
so, what is to become of the men who devote their lives to the Civil 
Service ? He says that literary men ought to be independent of 
publishers. We should have no objection, but how are books to be 
made known to the public, who is to find the capital for the venture of 
printing and advertising, and who is to manage the business details 
which absorb so much money? If this gould be done by the Civil Ser- 
vice itself, and tho sale of books published at the expense of tho nation 
could be made to contribute to the public revenue, there would indeed be 
agolden time for authors. But then everybody would turn author, 
and there would be a universal demand for the State support while a 
hundred new “ Paradise Losts” and ten thousand “Hamlets” were 
being written. This can hardly be Dr. Bigsby's object. We do not 
think it is our fault if wo havo failed to apprehend him rightly. 

My French Companion to Paris and its Environs. By P. E. Tapernoux. 
(Longmans.)—The idea of this book is novel, but it might well be 
adopted by teachers. M. Tapernoux gives his reader a short sketch of 
what isto be done and seen on the way to Paris and in Paris itself, and 
having thus taught him to use his eyes, instructs his mouth and ears in 
the language. Some of M. Tapernoux’s English phrases are funny, and 
we do not think his information about Paris, notably about the 











restaurants, complete. But he tells the stranger enough for his purpose, 
and he takes such compassion on the utter stranger that we must not 
dwell on small blemishes. 

Mr. Sprouts: his Opinions. By Richard Whiteing. (Hotten.)—The 
comedy of bad spelling is no longer very now, and unless it is done well 
it is very stupid. This is one objection to the book before us, some of 
the contents of which are rather good. The idea of a costermonger 
paying a visit to Belgrave Square in the disguise of a gentleman, after 
the manner of the gentleman who paid a visit to the workhouse in the 
disguise of a casual, affords some fun, especially when the “ amateur 
swell” suggests a public meeting in order to “purvide the poor things 
[of Belgravia] with a Christian meal of wittles, and make their misor- 
able lives more comfortabler and ‘appy.” Indeed, many of the papers 
in the book are clever enough, though there is a good deal of sameness 
about them when read at one sitting. The best paper of all, painful as 
it is to read, is the one on “Prize Fighting.” Perhaps the spelling 
here is appropriate, as we are the more startled by such obvious 
morality having to be presented to us in the garb of uncultured rude- 
ness. The same thing may havo been said a hundred times before in 
good English, and no one has heeded it. The manly feeling engendered 
by the Prize Ring has been preached up by some who did not know that 
this glorious institution subsisted for the benefit of betting men and 
sporting publicans. Thore are ablo writers and highly educated men 
who might learn of the costermonger. 

Smnolleit: his Life, and a Selection from his Writings. By Robert 
Chambers, LL.D. (W. and R. Chambers.)—This is rather a study than 
a life, but it is a pleasing study. The thread of biographical story is 
broken by the insertion of quasi-autobiographical passages from 
Smollett’s own novels, which add to the interest of the book, but are apt 
to confuse the reader. At ono timo wo are firmly convinced that Strap 
was a real person, and actually travolled to London with Smollett; at 
another wo think that Strap and the journey were real, but that Smollett 
changed his namo for the time to Random. Of course the intelligent 
reader soon gets over this error, but Mr. Robert Chambers writes for a 
larger circle, and we are afraid some will never be undeceived. Even 
with this drawback, however, the book is worthy of general attention. 
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Cameron, Variation and Deviation of Ships’ Compasses rectified, 3rd ed (Philip) 
Colonial-Office List, 1868, 8VO0 .......ceccsseeseeseeseerseeeeseeeeneeeeeneneeeeeeeees (Harrison) 
Crichton (Andrew), Memorials of, by W. G. Blaikie, 12mo, .(Nisbet) 
Cromwell (Oliver), Life of, by M. Guizot, new ed, cr Svo ... Bentley) 
Cruden (A.), Complete Coneordance to Holy Scripture, new ed, r 
Delamere, Wholesome Fare; or, the Doctor and the Cook, post 8 
De Witt (Madame), A French Country Family, 12mo, illustrated.,..... (Strahan) 50 
Dickens (Charles), Barnaby Rudge, * Dickens’ Edition” ...”Chapman and Hall 3 0 
Dixon (W. H.), Spiritual Wives, 2 vols Svo .... (Hurst and Blackett) 30 0 
Drops from the Brook by the Way, l2mo .. -.(R. T.8.) 20 
Foreign Office List, 1868, 8V0 ..........00000 larrison) 5 0 
Free-H: und Drawing, by an Art Student, 12m (Nimmo) 10 
Frome (Co!,), Method of Conductinga Trig: menneteies al Surv 0 (Lockwood) 12 0 
Fuller (T.), A Comment on Ruth, and Note upon Jonah, od ot "Nic hols (Tegg) 

Gamgee (J.), The Veterinarian’s Vade-Mecum, 2nd ed, post 8vo .... (Jack) 10 6 
Gilmour (J.), County Courts’ Act 1867, with notes, 12mo ......... .. (Cox) 
Griffiths (T.), The Modern Fencer, 12mo, bds......... 
Grindon (L. H.), The Trees of Old England, 8vo . 
Guthrie ( a ), Early Piety, 32mo ... 
Hadley (C.), Children’s Sayings; or, Ear 
Hanley, Caliphs and Sultans, Tales omitte “din the Ar: abian Nights 
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Harris (Sir W.S.), Treatise on Frictional Electricity, 8v0 ............006.. “wv irtue) 140 
Howell's (W, D.), Italian Journeys, post Sv0_ .......+. ‘ 8 6 
Joynson (F, H.), The Metals used in Construction, 1 10 
Kingsley (C.) Discipline and other Sermons, feap 8vo 60 
Landels (W., The Unseen, a Series of Discourses, 4th ed, 12mo ......... (Nisbet) 3 6 
Locke (J). An Essay concerning Humin Understanding, new ed, er Svo(Tegg) 5 0 
Macleod (N.), The Old Lieutenant and his Son, new ed, er Sve ......... (Strahan) 3 6 
Mary Ira (The), Journal of a Yachting Expedition, by J, K. M., er 8vo (Newby) 12 

Maurice, The Ground and Object of Hope for Mankind; Sermons (Macmillan) 3 





Melville (4. J, Whyte), The White Rose, 3 vola er 8vo ...(Chapman and Hall) 3 
Newbigging’s (T.) Pistory of the Forest ‘of Rossendale, Svo .... ; 
Pilgrim (The) and the Shrine, Passages in the Life of Herbert Ai 
Pri att (J. H.), 4 ise on Attraction, the Figure of the Earth ...(Macmillan) 6 6 
Protestant P os iples examined by the Word of God, new ed ...(Washbourne) 1 0 
Purkis (H. W.), Student's Guide to Chitty’s Contracts, Williams’ Real Pri yperty, 

and Smith's Equity, Svo ... 
Richmond's (L.), Annals of th 
Roberts (A.), Sermons on Our Lort Is Parable 
Seaman's (The) Medical Guide, 12th ed, L2mo 





v 
(Tinsle y) 316 










4 
(Philip 26 
2 


Shadows of Truth, Thoughts and Allegories by G. M. C., Srded ...... (is ardner) 6 
Shields, The Strains on Structures of Lronwork, 2nd ed, ryl 8vo ... Lockwood) 0 


Simms, Treatise on Mathematical and Drawing Instruments ...... Lockwood) 3 
Snell (E. 11), The Principles of Equity, 8¥0 .......ccccceeeeerceesees (Stevens) 18 
Spooner (L. M), The Welsh Heiress, a Novel, 2 vols er Svo... «..(Newby) 21 
Spurgeon (C. HL). Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, vol 13, vo (Passmore) 7 
Stanford's New Map of Proposed Metropolitan Railways, 1568 (Stanford) 2 
Stowell (Hugh), Memoirs of His Life and Labours, by Marsden. Hamilton) 12 
Thomas (Annie), Denis Donne, new ed, er Svo, bds « hapman and Halli) 20 
4 
$ 
7 
7 
$ 
1 











Trench (Abp), English, Past and Present, Eight Lectures, new ed (Mac millan) 
a k (J.). The Manchester Chant-Book, fep 400 .........ceceeceeeseeee (Novello) 
Von Hochstetter, New Zealand, its Physical Geography, ¢ (Asher) 2! 
Voysey (Charles), The Sling and the Stone; Sermons, 2 each ...(Triibner) 
War-Office List, 1868, 800 .....ccccccccserseseesceses eureoucnvenseneowpenvnevecoeee es (Harrison) 
Warrer are. Twenty-Eight Needlework D (Collingridge) 
S.), Changes in Jurisdiction and Practice of County Courts by Act of 
BVO .ccovcccesccececenscosscesssosovercessocesousnonsccosenesenpsuesssescocessecoores (Stevens) 15 0 
Women of the Gospels, and other Verses, by the Author of “ The Schiinberg 
Cotta Family.” er 8vo ponusouesesoeunsoneesoucenes (Nelson) 66 
Wood (E. J), Giants and Dwarfs, p ...(Bentley) 10 6 
Woodin's Whimsies, Satiric, Comic, and Path: ‘tic, L2mo, bds .(Bemrose) 10 
Bessant (W. H.), A Treatise on Hydromechanies, 2nd ed, Sve ......... (Deighton) 10 6 
Pott (A.), Village Sermons, fCAp SVO .......cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes (Belland Daldy) 3 6 
Shaw (S. P.), Odontalgia: its Causes, Prevention, and Cure (Palmer and Howe) 4 6 
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On TUESDAY EVE}? NING N YEXT, the 21st , January. 


READING of SHAKESPEARE’S 
“MACBETH” wiil be given at St. JAMES'S 

ii ALL by Mr. Lin Rayne, in AID of the BOYS’ and 
GIRLS’ HOMES for DESTITUTE CHILDREN NOT 
CONVICTED of CRIME. The whole of Locke's Music 
will be performed by Members of the Civil Service 
J ical Society, the Quire Choir, the Trinity Choral 
Society. and other amateurs. The solo part of “ Hecate” 
by Mr. Wallworth. Conductor, Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan. 
Stalls, 5s; baleony, 38; area, 2s.—Tickets may be had 
at St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


( YUSTAVE DORE "SG REAT P. AINT- 
WINGS are now on Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL. Piccadilly. Open daily from 11 a.m, till 6 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling; season tickets, available for 
three months, 5s, The hall is lighted | up day and night. 
rNHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT 
GAR DEN.—Unider the sole management of Mr. 
JOHN RUSSELL.—Monday next, and during the week, 
the laughable Faree THE GOOSE WITH THE 
GOLDEN EGGS. After which the GRAND COMIC 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, THE BABES IN THE 
WOOD; or, HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS 
MERRY MEN. Characters by Messrs. J. Clarke, J. D. 
Stoyle, Lingham, Fred, Payne, and W. H. Payne; Mes- 
dames Amy Sheridan, Harris, Nelly Harris, Florence 
Eveleigh, and Polly Marshall. Harlequin, Mr. Fred. 
Payne; Columbine, Madame Esta; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul 
Herring; and Clown, Mr. Harry Payne. 

Commence at 7 and terminate at 11. 
stalls, 3s and 2s; pit, : 2s 6d; gallery, 1s, 
is open from 10 till 5, 

Morning performances every Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 2 oclock. Children under Twelve admitted to 
the Morning Performances—on payment at the doors 
only—at half price. 


4 he ATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 











Amphitheatre 
The Box Office 





Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton.— 
Morning Performance of the Pantomime on Wednesday 
next, and every Wednesday and Saturday until 
the 15th of February. Children and schools ad- 
mitted at reduced prices to the following parts of the 
theatre :—Stalls, dress circle, and first circle, for 
Morning Performance only.—On Monday, Jan. 20, and 
during the week, will be performed HONEYDOVE'S 
TROUBLES. After which the Grand Christmas Pan- 
tomime, written by E. L. Blanchard, Esq., entitled FAW 
FEE FO FUM; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant-Killer. 
The scenery by Mr. William Beverley. The charac- 
ters in the opening: Miss Poole, Mesdames Edith 
Stuart, Kate Harfleur, and Mdlle. Anais Tourneur, pre- 
mitre danseuse; Mr. Joseph Irving, Messrs. Moreland, 
J. B. Johnstone, Masters E. Lewis, F. Charles, F. Rus- 
sell, and Master Percy Roselle. In the Harlequinade 
(forming a treble company), Messrs. Harry Boleno, 
Charles Lauri, and Tom Dot, clowns; Messrs, 
Barnes, Morris, and Master Russell, pantaloons ; Messrs. 
Cormack, 8. Saville, and Algar, Harlequins; Messrs, 
Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Mdlles, Fanny Lauri, 
Adtle Marion, and Eugénie Valckenaere, columbines. 
The Juvenile Christy's Minstrels; Majilton the Gro- 
tesque ; and the celebrated Skaters, Madame Fredreka 
and Mr. Elliott. The whole produced under the 


immediate direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. 

Due notice will be given of the re-appearance of Mr. 
Phelps, in the character of Dr. Cantwell, in the comedy 
of the HYPOCRITE. 

Private boxes, one, two, three, four, and five guineas: 
Stalls 


78; dress circle, 58; first circle, 4s; baleony 
ats, 3s; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. 
No half-price. Box office open from ten to five daily. 
Doors open at half-past six, the performance to com- 
mence at seven o'clock. 
bg TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 
Patent, in lien of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to answer perfectly. A great saving is effected by 
preparing new work specially for its adoption. Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
without increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 








PARIS EXHIBITION, TWO GOLD MEDALS. 

| IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT.” 
used for all sorts of extracts, 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, be inventor. whose 
vig gnature is on every genuine jar, Cheapest and purest 
’ k of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Lb., 14s; 4lb., 


which name is daily more 





ih ; 20z., 28, equivalent to Id half-a-pint of best 

-ef-tes Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warchousemen, Chemists, a ers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 


of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
lane. 








Warranted genuine and | 


7s 64: | 
| and the poor may help themselves to health, since these 


TOTICE.—The LON NDON LIBRARY, 
PS 12 St. James's square, will remain OPEN till 8 
= m.. from 25th MARCH to 3ist JULY. 


No ICE of REMOV AL. —TOU LMIN 
y and GALE, Dressing-Case Mukers, of Sise lane 
and Bucklersbury, are REMOVING to their NEW 
PREMISES, 85 and 86 CHEAPSIDE, near the Poultry, 
We est-End Establishme: ut, 7 New Bond street. 


4) YASY CH AIRS, ~COUC HES, “and 

SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
ee on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 


31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. 


An Illustrated Catalogue post free, 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
, Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London 








THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
TASIT and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fuel every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, and 
seal on the bag and sack. Prospectus post free. 

SWAN NASH, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gate street, London. 


I ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
et Co.).—C ANDLES with SELF-FITTING 





END! 
Prize Nea: 1] Paraffine Candles,...........++ < 
Canadian Paraffine Candles 


1s 8d per Ib, 
Is 6d 







Petro-Stearine Candles .., . See “es 
Stearine Candles .,.. ¢ eR « 
Petroline Transpar s with plain 

ORBAS . ncrcrcerescoccsceresecescccnssocesossconsccooss Is0d_,, 


Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s 6d. per gallon. 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


\ ite .LER'S COD LIVER OIL.— 


Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 com- 
petitors, making 5 medals awarded for this celebrated 
Oil. See Lancet, Medical Times. Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. 
Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. 
de Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c., &c. 
Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s 3d each. 
Circulars and testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane, London, E.C., contractor to the North 
London Consumption Hospital. 


LMOND FLAVOU R— 
i\% PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence is the 
only kind that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles, 6d, 1s, and 
Is 6d each, 
Wholesale—PRESTON 
street, E.C. 





and SONS, 88 Leadenhali 


*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 


“INDI iESTION. 


TORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 


} OLLOWAY'SOINTMENT & PILLS 

—HEALING not HARMFUL.—No appliication 
has met with the same universal approbation for curing 
all external ailments as that which this unguent has 
received, Skin sores, deep ulcers, fetid discharges, 
burns, blistered surfaces, and many similar affections 
are at once soothed and put on the road to soundness 
by Holioway’s Ointment. With his Ointment and his 
Pills the wealthy may save themselves much suffering 





medicaments are reasonable in price and can be pur- 
chased in every hamlet. They have effected cures of 
stiff joints, swelled legs, and ulcerated limbs, and opened 
out the prospect of a happy future after every hope of 
cure had been given up. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
YINAHAN’S LL WHISKY— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, m: ‘low, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bo — 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the ¢ i 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Ob-erve the red sea] and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL W Vhisky.” 


P= >SINE.—SILVER MEDAL— 






Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 64, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 


- SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


\ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PEergixs’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL: 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
"See Lancet and Dr, Hassall's Re sport. 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London, 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 
}T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 











| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
; WAFERS.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Mor- 
ris Banks, Chemist, 3 High street, Birmingham:—*I 
have much pleasure in stating that I do not remem- 
ber keeping a remedy for coughs, asthmas, &c., that 
sold so freely, or gave such genera! satisfaction,” They 
give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. To singers and 
public speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice, and have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


2s each. 





Price 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or News 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 








, 
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UTLERY, Warranted. — The 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 


Ivory Handles, 


= A 
a per dozen, 
z | Dessert Knives 
~ per Dozen, 
2 | Carvers per 
a Pair. 


Table Knives 











gi-inch ivory handles .......sserssees 13. 0)10 6 5 O 
giinch fine ivory balance handles} : 





0) 16 0 5 9 































ch ivory balance handles 
pe fine ivory handles .. Oo} 21 0 8 0 
inch finest African ivory handles) 34 0 27 oR 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ............ 42 0/35 0:13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0/45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ......! 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... 84 0) 54 0 21 0 
! 
Bone and Horn Handies.—Kuives 
and Forks, per Dozen. ' 
White bone handles 3610380 
Ditto, balance handles | 23 0117 0 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders......] 18 0) 15 6) 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handies..| 12 6) 9 6 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 

TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
\ FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
60 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, e 








Clecks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsicads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 

With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 

Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 

4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 

Newman yard, London. 

NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 

CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 

other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 

for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Furnishing Ordeys promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 

street.—Established 1807, 


Mess, Export, and 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


k EATING'’S COUGIL LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for COUGHS, 
RATING COUGHIL LOZENGES 


relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 


k EATING’S COUGIL LOZENGES.— 
A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITA- 
TION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
AN WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
FactLtY—Testimonials from the most eminent of 
whom may be seen, Sold in boxes, 1s 14d; and tins, 
2s Yd, 4s 6d, and I1s each, by 
K SATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s 
A Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all 
Draggists, &c. 
DESEFoRD's FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street. London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


most | 





| 
| 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 


H. Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
London— 499 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 

Navy, Military, Deputy Lieutenants’ Outfits, and 
Court Dresses completed on the shortest notice, the 
Embroidery and Appointments being kept ready, and 
may be inspected. Court Dresses lent for Levées or 
Drawing-Rooms. 

QERVANTS’ LIVERIES, 
KR moderate prices, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





best, at 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per l00— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

— IN PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 
4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 

The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three- 
penny ‘‘ Havannah ” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


qari MACHINES. 
\ F. THOMAS and CO. 
e 
T= CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 





p™ ISTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS 
OXFORD STREET. 
OIL, 


NITY SOAP, 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application, 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Py RAGRAN T SOA P.— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneticial 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 


YACC HARATED WHEAT 
kK.) PHOSPHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying 
animportant deficiency in the ordinary food of Invalids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK. 
Sold in bottles at Is, 2s, and 3s 6d each. None genuine 
without Trade Mark 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 53, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Chemists and Drugzgists. 





and CANDLE 








a 


T KETIL—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 
188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experieuce enables him to insert 
Artificial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientific principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulcanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12, 
Filling, 2s 6d; best, 5s, Old sets refitted or allowed for, 
N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many years. 
Testimonials undeniable, Consultation free. 





The NEW PROSPECTUS of the 
YCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
Ss ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(FOUNDED A». 1815.) 

which has just been published, contains more informa- 
tion than has ever been given by any Life Assurance 
Institution. Avoiding the practice of partial publica- 
tion, by which uninformed persons are: led to believe 
that the large Bonuses accruing to units, who out of 
thousands live to extreme age, are real examples of the 
general benefits of a particular system, the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund has, in addition to the most detailed 
information regarding its Valuations, Financial Position, 
System of Business, and Mortality Results, published 
the Bonuses added to Policies of a// durations, from the 
oldest to the youngest, so that every intending Assurer can 
judge intelligently for himself whether it is for his own 
and his family’s interest that he should effect a Life 
Assurance in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

RESOURCES. 

FuNps INVES see £4,420,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE.,...... . 600,000 
HEAD Orrice, 9 St. ANDREW'S SQuARE, Edinburgh. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
THE LAST DAY OF GRACE 
for the reception of Proposals for Assarance to 
participate in the Profits of the Year 1867 
IS 3lst JANUARY. 








BRANCH OFFICE IN LONDON, 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 
HONORARY BOARD OF DrkECTORS, 

George Young, Esq., Mark lane. 

Charles E. Pollock, Esq., Q.C., Temple. 

John Murray, Exq., Publisher, Albemarle street. 

Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P. 

James Anderson, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

The Rey. Alfred Poyah, M.A., St. Olive’s Rectory, Hart 
street. 

James Watney, Esq. (Messrs. Elliot, Watney, and Ce.) 

Joseph J. Welch, Esq. (Messrs. Welch, Margetson, and 
Co.) 

Captain William Pigott, Trinity House, 

Michael Wills, Esq. (Loyds). 

AGENTS. 

liven McKean, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings, Chief 
Agent. 

Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 

Benton Seeley, Bookseller, Islington Green. 

Captain Francis Cox, 86 St. James's street. 

W. HL. Trew, 41 Bishopsgate street (Without). 

James R, Hadow, 17 Mincing lane. 

W. Roebuck, 21 Ellington street, 
Barnsbury. 

J. A. Crookenden, Woolwich. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851, Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes fur the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on pplication 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 


Arundel square. 





JAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1856. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 





RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fine DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DeraRTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 





YTNITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 
BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent 
and 7 per cent, per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks. Further particulars anda 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application, 


ELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any pert of the United States; make collee- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consiguments suitable for American 
markets, on commission. 





YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
S COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS AND CIVIL-SERVICE 
SXAMINATIONS. 


N EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 

on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 
for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examina- 
tions, with copious Biographical and Constitutional 
Notes, Examination Questions, &c., necessary for Exa- 
minees, but not to be found in any other School 
Histories. By Mr. RoBert Ross, late Lecturer on 
History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 

I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Junior Classés. Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth, 

“ We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments,”"—Papers for the School- 
snaster, 

II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth. 

“As a practical Text-Book for the student it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
can affirm that he will find in it all his studies may re- 
quire, Thearrangement is excellent.”—Laylish Journal 
of Education. 

Ill, ANALY 
of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
6s, cloth, 

“Carefully and judiciously put together." — Atheneum, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


S of the STUART PERIOD 


for Junior Students, Price 





London : 





New Edition, 4to, 15s, cloth elegant. 
é ILLUMINATED CREST BOOK : 
Designs for Crests, Monograms, &e. 4 pages 
fully Illuminated and 20 in Outline for I!uminating. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


— QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
247, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS, 





1. Sir Walter Scott. 
2. The Queen in the Islands and Highlands. 
3. Private Confession in the Church of England. 
4. M. Guizot’s Memoirs. 
5. The British Museum. 
6. Longevity and Centenarianism, 
7. Pheenicia and Greece. 
8, Church Progress. 
9. What Shall We Do for Ireland ? 
*.* Nos, 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


forming the Genera] Index to the last Twenty Volumes, 
is now ready, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE. 
AINT PAULS: a Magazine of Fiction, 
Art, and Literature. Edited by ANTHONY TROL. 
Lorr, and illustrated by J, E. Millais, R.A. No. IV., 
for January, 1868, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
All for Greed. A Novel, by the Baroness de Bury. 
With an Illustration. 
Chap. 11. Mademoiselle Félicie’s Husband. 
+ 12. Raoul's Distress. 
« 13. A Pradent Young Lady. 
The New Member of the European Family. 
The Uncontrolled Ruffianism of London, as meas 
by the Rule of Thumb. 
Business at the Present Day. 
Weary November. 
Our Fortifications, 
Madame Tallien: 
The Cost of Coal. 
Alpine Climbing. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Tr 
lope. With an Illustration. 
Chap, 12. Autumnal Prospects, 
13. Saulshy Wood, 
14. Loughlinter. 
: 15, Donald Bean's Pony. 
London: VirTvE and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 


punts IRISH ALMANAC and 


ured 


a Biographical Sketch. 





OFFICTAL DIREC "TORY of the UNITED KIN 
DOM for 1868, 1,984 pages, 8vo, 25th annual issue, price 


Sixte-n Shillings and Sixpence, is now publishing, and | 
All the materials | 


may be ordered of any bookseller. 
for this publication are collected from the most authentic 
sources expressly for the work, cited by the Quarter!y 
Review as “containing more information about [reland 
than has been collected in one volume in any country.” 

ALEX, THOM, Dublin: LONGMANS and Co., 
A. and C, BLACK, Edinburgh. 


hee of DOGS RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, 
For THE ENTIRE DisTRICT. 
The Rey. W. J. Caparn, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Isle of pom. 
The Rev. W 


of Do 
The Rey. 
The Rev. ¢ 
of Dogs. 
C. OWEN, Esq., Chemical Works, Millwall. 
H. Toye, Esq., Lewisham. 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary—CHARLES OWEN, 
Bankers — London and County Bank (Limehouse 
Brauch). 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the ciation will be held at 
NORWICH, commencing on W DNESDAY, August 19. 
Pri si JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., 
D.C.L., F. ‘ F.GS Goneeel Secretaries : 
FRANC'S GALTON, R.S., F. R.GS., 42 Rut- 
land Gate, Knightsbr ‘S.W.: T. ARCHER 
Hirst, Esq., F.R.S., F R., AS. Professor of Mathematics 
in University Colle ge, London.  Assistant-General 
Secretary: GEORGE GRIFFITH, I M.A,, 1 Woodside, 
Harrow, N.W. General Treasurer: WILLIAM Sportris- 
WOODE, Esq.. F.RS., F.R.G.S,. 50 Grosvenor place, 
London, 8.W. Loval Secretaries: Dr. DALRYMPLE, 
Rev. Canon Hinps Howe t., Rey. JoseeH CromprTon, 


London; 





FUND 





"ARPENTER, St. Paul's, Cubitt Town, Isle 






HEWLETT. St. Luke's, Millwall. 
J. WHITMORE, Presbyterian Minister, Isle 



















\@ NOTICE 
| ORDINARY GENERAL MEET 





| 


M.A. Local Treasurers: S, GURNEY BUXTON, Esq.. | 


ROGER KERRISON, Esq. 


| 


~ hr. 
rpPukE UNION BANK of LONDoy, 


REPORT presented at the Half-Yearly Meeting, he} 

HEAD MASTER on Wednesday, 15th January, 1868, P, NORTHALL 

The Rev. ARTHUR F ABER, M.A., LAURIE, Esq., Governor, in the Chair, 

Late Fellow and Tutor of New Culle ge, Oxford. The Directors have to report that the net profits of 

ASSISTANT-MAS 3, the Bank for the six months ending 31st Decemt 

Rev. C. MDowALtt, M.A., University College, Oxford. last, after payment of all charges (inc luding the sum ; f 

Rev. A R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. £52,638 13s 5d, for Interest paid and due to customers 

Rey. W. H. Mapbock, M.A., St. John’s Colle ge, Oxford, | on their current and deposit accounts), and making 

Rev. a ‘pT Trin, Coll., Cambridge, Pro- | ample provision for all bad and doubtful de “bts, amount 

fessor of : rature and Modern History. | to £89,711 53 9d, which, with €11,47! ) te 7d brought for. 
Rey, A, SEWELL, B.A., New College, Oxford. ward from 30th June last, amount to £101,190 10s 4q, 

&e.,, &e., &e. The Directors now declare a dividend for the last six 

This College is conducted on the model of the Great | Months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum on the 
Publie Schools. paid-up capital, clear of income-tax, 

The Sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate After payment of the dividend, amounting to £90,009, 
cost, and the Pupils are prepared for Oxford and Cam- | there will remain a balance of £11,190 10s 4d to be 
bridge, and for all Military and Civil Service Examina- | © arried forward for appropriation at the end of the 
tions. tins une ial year in July next. ‘ 

There are Scholarships of considerable value attached Proprietors have elected JAMES WALKER, Esq., 


to the College, to be held either in the College or at the of 33 New Broad st rect, to till up the vacancy occasioned 
Universities ' - by the decease of JoHN Scorr, Esq. 


The Pupi At the last meeting of the Proprietors the Directors 
with the A aalatant-Masters had to announce, verbally, the decease of their much 
the Head Master, _— , | esteemed collengue, WILLIAM SCHOLEPIELD, Esq, MP, 

Terms for Tuition. £25 per annum to Proprictors, | since which time the y have sustained the loss of another 

, eue hy ’ 
and £31 per annum to Non-Propriectors. For board at | highly ve alue “ colleague hy the death of Witty 
Masters’ Houses, £60. WILSON SCRIMGEOUR, Esq , their former Manager, 

Full informationonapplication to HENRY ALDRICH, | ,, The two vacancies which hay ve thus occurred in the 

Exsq.. the Seeretarv. juard have been tilled up by them (according to the 
ge pao big agg nla . provisions of the Deed of Settlement) by the appoint- 

0 Fir T of . . 
Nott E—The } irst Term of ment of WILLIAM PEARCE, Esq.. of 33  Porchester 
Friday, January 24th. terrace, Bayswater, and CHARLES OPPENHEIM, Esq,, of 
18 Old Broad street. 


ey EEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— Pane 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


For the Half-Year ending 31st December, 1367, 
GENERAL BALANCE, 
Dr. LIABILITIES, £ d 
Capital— 
£10 per share paid up on 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
yi PRESIDENT AND VISITOR. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


















if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
subject to the approval of 









1868 commences on 


for the General 


Sant orporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
Certificates of 


Education of Ladies and for Granting 
Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 





Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 60,000 shares... £600,009 
H.R.H, The Princess of WALES. €5 per share added out of 
Visitor—The Lorp Bisior of LONDON. reserved profits ....c.00 300,000 
Principal—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, £15 per share paid ‘up on 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 20,000 shares, IS-4 .......+ 300,000 





1,200,000 0 ¢ 


The College will REOPEN for the LENT TERM on sewing 
MONDAY, January 20, Due by the Bank on 
Individual Instruction is given in Vocal and Instru- | *current accounts, 














mental Music to Pupils attending at least one Class. deposit — receipts, 
Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages | including interest 
will be formed on the entry of six names, Pupils are SS ee £12,071,097 0 3 
received from the age of thirteen upwards, Arrange- | Liabilities on acce pt- 
ments are made for receiving Boarders, ances (cover in 
Pri spectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, hand amounting 
Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on application tu £7,605, 784) ...... 5,298,743 9 11 
to Miss Milward, at -< ‘ollege Office, — 17,369,549 10 2 
. PLUMPT RE, M.A., Dean, Reserved fund, invested in Consols as 
ee . = per contra. . 300,000 0 6 
VY EOLOGY KING’S COLLEGE, | Buildings’ investment account 72,000 0 0 
J LONDON.—PROFESSOR TPRNNANT, F.G.S., | Rebate on bills not due,......++.+0 7,686 12 1 
willcommencea COURSEof LECTURES on GEOLOGY | Balance at credit of profit and loss ... 101,190 10 4 





on FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, at 9 a.m, They will be — 


continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday £19,050, 717 12 7 








at the sume hour, A shorter course will also be given ASSETS. Cr. 
on Thursday evenings from 8 to 9 First Lecture, £ Xe £ B. d 
January 2 Text-Book, Lyell’s * Elements of Geology.” | Cash in the Bank ...... 946,189 13 4 

Professor Tennant accompanies his students to the » in Bank of Eng- 

Public Museums, and to places of Geological interest land..... 946.137 10 3 

in the country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. lent at call... 2 360,000 0 0 











( LD HOVE HOUSE, BRIGHTON,— | Investments in Government stock, 
Mr. HUTTON REOPENS his School on the Exchequer Bills, Debentures, &€ 
28th instant. He has two vacancies. Terms can be | £337,078 1s, Cons ls reserved fund... 
had on syplion tion to Mr. HUTTON, of Bright m, orto | Bank premises—consisting of Free- 
R. H. HUTTON, Esq., Engle . Stainen hold buildings in Princes street, 
Middlesex (or 1 Wellington Street Mansion House street, Argyll place, 

Fleet street, and Chancery lane ; 
and lease and fixtures of No. 4 Pall 
Mull East. 

Loans, bills di 


2,803,710 8 9 
300.009 6 0 








. Strand, W.C. 


36 MEDINA VILLAS, BRIGHTON, 
M's THEOPHILUS DAVIES’S 
A PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, 
January 28, 

Mrs. DAVIES has VACANCIES. 
Reference.—R. H. Hutton, Esq., Engletleld Green, 
Staines (or 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.). 
GENTLEMAN wishes to. “place — his 
son under the care of a clergyman, or otherwise, 


i 
who receives not more than half-a-dozen pupils, and 
with whom kind and judicious treatment would be 









£19,050,717 12 7 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
IIE cccanisanuasicndiemioprmnicisneronin 
Balance, being undivided profit carried 
forward to next half-year.......cccccceeee 11,199 10 4 


£101,190 10 4 








ensured in addition to the best educational advantages, | Proflt unappropriated on 30th June, 1867) TLAT9 4 7 
References required, Amount of net profit of the half-year end- 
Address, Box 17, Post Office, Southnort. ing Slst December, 186 fter deduct- 
; ing all expenses, and interest, paid and 

NIVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Candi- | 0s (£52638 134 50, to customers on, 

J dates intending to present themselves at the open Pee rere a shee fete 

competition, commencing on March 51, are reminded £ Wd. wo 10 4 

that certificates of birth, health, and character should By order of the Court of Directors, 


be sent to the office of the Civil Service Commissioners 
on or before the Ist of February. 

UNIOR ATHENVWEUM.— 
is HEREBY oo EN that an EXT RA- 
tof the MEMBERS 


W. 0. BEVILLE, Secretary. 
Mage arom will be payable on and after 
20th inst, 


N.B. mt ge! 
MONDAY, t 





SEN’ TU RES at 5, 


pres 


5t,and 6 PER 





will be held in the CLUB HOU SE on TU ESDAY, th: CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
2sth JANUARY, at 3 o'clock p.m., for the purpose of Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
nominating a New Committee, according to Rule XV.; DineEcTors, 





LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay. Es4. 
Burn, } Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
on,Esq. | P, F. Robertson, Esq, 


of amending the Rules; and of receiving a Report from 

the present Comin'ttee recommending the purcha 

Freehold Premises now for sale, for the future Club 
Louse, 

By order of the 

GEORGE R. 

29 King 


CX 
s 








Committee, 

WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 

street, St. James's square. 
POUNDS PER 


while Laid up by Injury, and 





J Br AINE, Esq. 

pared to issue Debentures on 
for 1 year at 5 per cent., for H 
irs and upwards at 6 per cent. 


The Direc tors 
the following terms, viz., 
years at 54, and for 5 ye 
per annum, 
pplications for partieula 


WEEK 


rs to be made at the office of 











fi, 000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by the ompany, Palmerston buildings, Old Br: vad street, 
AGCOCIBDERT OF ANT BRU*tAD London. By order, CAMERON, Secret 


May be yak by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Tusurance 
Single or Double Journeys. 
at the Railway 


{OLONIAL INVESTMENTS 


) ee 
rhe CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and M: 
tius, with or without their gi 5 
For further particulars application to be mad : 
buildings. Old 


Tickets for 














For particulars apply to the Clerks 


Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- | offlee of the Company, Palmerston 
hill, and 10 Regent street. Broad street, London, By order, 


W. J. VLAN, Secretary. R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, AND (C0.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
ESSAYS on the PENTATEUCH. By 


HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. Feap. 8vo, 
58. 
“These essays are marked by much sober good 
sense.” —Literary Churchinan, 


A NEW PLEA for the AUTHENTI- 
CITY of the TEXT of the THREE HEAVENLY 
WITNESSES: or, Porson's Letters to Travis 
eclectically examined, and the External and 
Internal Evidences for 1 John vy. 7 eclectically re- 
surveyed. By the Rey. C. Forster, B.D., Six- 
Preacher of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of | 
Stisted, Essex; Author of “The Apostolical 
Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 8vo, | 
10s 6d. | 


! 
The GODHEAD of JESUS; being the | 
Hulsean Lectures for 1866; to which are added 
Two Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge on Good Friday and Easter Day, 1866, 
Ry the Rey. E. Perowne, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College. S8vo, 5s, 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED 
at the EVENING SERVICE in ELY CATHE- 
DRAL. By the Rey. George BuLstropE, MLA., 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Senior Curate 
of Holy Trinity, Ely. 5s. 


COMPANION to the GREEK TES- 
TAMENT for the USE of THEOLOGICAL | 
STUDENTS and the UPPER FORMS in SCHOOLS. | 

By A. C. BARRETT, MLA, 

This volume will be found useful to all classes of 
students who require a clear epitome of Biblical know- 
ledge. It gives in a condensed form a large amount of 
information on the Text, Language, Geography, and 
Archeology; it discusses the alleged contradictions 
of the New Testament and the disputed quotations 
from the Old: and contains Introductions to the sepa- 
rate books, It may be used by all intelligent students 
of the sacred volume. 


HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
By W. G. Husrury, B.D. late Fellow of Trinity | 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised and 
: Smrull post Svo, 4s 6d, 




















Seeond Edition, revise. 

A FULL COLLATION of the CODEX 
SINAITICUS, with the Received Text of the New 
T vent. To which is pretixed a Critical Intro 
1 Small &vo, 5s, 

has now 
very within the 
ming little volume, which ought to form a com- 
m to the Greck Testament in the library of every 
al student.”"—Reader, 






results of 


all in a 


placed the 
reach of 


s dis 








reaper Edition. 


the late BISHOP 
y the Dean of ELy. With Maps, 
is. and an Engraved Portrait from a 
Painting by G. Richmond, Small svo, 6s. 


MISSION LIFE among the ZULU 
KAFIRS: Memorials of Henrietta, wife of Rev. R. 
Robertson, Compiled chiefly from Journals and 

i rritten by the late Bishop Mackenzie and 

Edited by ANNE MACKENZIE, 

» made of Mrs 

ter of Bishop Muckenzie, profess 












Robertson's letters, and 
‘s to be 





pu as ® simple of a quiet, hard-working 
mis . in the belief that it will help to show 
bot e labour is, and how it may be performed 
’ ue love and self-devotion. As such it 
will commend itself to a very large class of readers, 

shall b ad if our recommendation of it add to 
tae number. Spectator, 


Cambridge: Deroutox, BELL, and Co, 
London: BELL and DALDY, 


Dr. CAIRD'S SERMONS. 

A new Edition, price 5x. 
tw ERMONS by the Rev. Jonun Carrp, 
‘ 


D.D.. Professor of Divinity in the University of 





riasgzow, This Edition ineludes the Sermon on 
R m in Common Life,” preached in Crathic 
. 1 October 1855, before her Majesty and the late 
Prince Consort 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sr 
n. 


INS, Edinburgh and 





[)BAWING MADE EASY. — The 
Limner, or Mechanical Draughtsman (Regi 
tered “l by Grorge BELL, Esq., late of the 


nvente 














any person to 
igs: to sketch 
Architecture, &¢., &e. 
Price 2s, free 27 stamps. 


3, Portraits, 
student, 





uable to the 





v 
F. HarpWick, 209 City road, London, E.C. 200,000 
1. Agents wanted, 


( VOOD NEWS for the LITTLE ONES. 
7 "Oh! Papa, do buy me BELL'S MAGIC | 
CHANGING SPELLING BOARD.” They teach a 
child spelling at sight. “An invaluable acquisition to | 
te nursery and school-room,.” Price 1s, free 13 | 
stamps. | 





F. HARDWICK, 209 City road, London, E.C. Agents 
Wanted. 





y hr wr © ee Rorn rh 6 
W HAT WILL this COST to PRINT ? | 
a An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 
SPR (MEN BOoK of Typss, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 

R. Barrer and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


| year, by post, 
| SECRETARY,” 2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet street, EC. It 


| taining the most complete Ephemeris extant. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Spiritual Wives. By W. Hep- 


wortH Dixon, Author of “ New America,” 2 vols, 
&vo, with Portrait of the Author, engraved by W. 
Holl. [This day. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, THomas H. DuNcOMBE,. 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 

“These volumes contain much racy anecdote, and 
some startling disclosures which will raffle politicians. 
Mr, Duncombe’s singular career is ably handled by his 
only child. He tells us much that the world did not 
know concerning his remarkable sire.”"—Athenwum, 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1868, Under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 37th 
Edition. Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 

“A work of great value. The most faithful record 
we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"—/ost, 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By MatiLpA BerHamM Epwarps, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” &¢, 1 vol. Svo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 
“Miss Edwards's sketches are lively and original, and 
her volume supplies pleasant reading.”"—A thea, 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 


TUNIS. By the Hon, LEwWts WINGFIELD, 2 vols, 


post 8vo, with Ilustrations, 21s. 
Cheap Edition of Agnes. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT, forming the New Volume of * Tlurst 
Illustrated by 





and Blackett's Standard Library.” 
Tenniel, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 


Author of “St. Olave’s,”" &e. 3 vols, 
“A thoroughly interesting story, The book is one to 


be read, and is sure to be admired.”"—Sfar, 
A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 
HAnpy, 3 vols 


“Mrs. Hardy has written so well that her book will 
please a numerous class of readers who like to be 
addressed by a woman of kinduess, good sense, and 
retinement.”— Times, Doe, 26, 

*A powerful, interesting novel.”"—Athen-eum, 

“ This story is a xl one well told. From one end 
to the attention.”—/all Mall Gazette, 


other it tixes ¢ 
Guild Court. By George Mac- 
DONALD, M.A. Author of * Alee Forbes,” &e, 
“This book is one full of the finest morality and of 
rare merit.”"—/al! Mall Gazette. 
“A very entertaining story, abounding with whole- 
some interest and wise counsel.”"—A thenwum, 


; 1 

Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 
Mrs. NortTOX, Second Edition. 
“There is scarcely a chapter that could have been 
written by a common-place person, and the author's 
reflections are always worth reading. The incidents 

are powerfully and picturesquely told.” — Times, 
“A graceful and touching story..—/’al/ Mall Gazette. 
“A thoroughly work,” — 

Athenwum, 
9 . 

Love's Sacrifice. 

3 vols, 


CGiREY. 












3 vols, 


wholesome 


By Mrs. W. 


readable, 





“To praise ‘h a book as this would be superfluous, 
containing, as it does, every clement of interest, deve 
loped by a well practised hand that ornaments all it 
touches.”"—United Service Magazine, 


Northern Roses: a Yorkshire 
a. oe a Exu.ts, Author of ee 





3 vols. 


Shortly will be published, 
YETROSPECTS and PROSPECTS of 
& INDIAN POLICY. By Major Evans BEL, 

Author of “The Mysore Reversion,” * The Empire in 

India,” &e. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 


TREATISE on FRICTIONAL 
i ELECTRICITY. In Theory and Practice, By 
Sir WILLIAM SNow Harris, FLRLS. Edited, with a 
Mempir of the Author, by CHARLES TOMLINSON, F.R.S, 
London: Virtue and Co,, 26 Lvy lane, Paternoster row, 


Now ready, in demy &Svo, cloth, 14s. 


Price Twopence, 
rPulke LIBERATOR: a Monthly Journal 
of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control, will be forwarded fora 
on payment of 3s, addressed to * The 


may be had through any bookseller, and of the Pub- 
lishers, HOULSTON and WricHt, Paternoster row. 


Now ready. 
VAPHAEL’S PROPILETIC MESSEN- 
W GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 61, 
or post free for 2s Sd, 
T. T. LemArk, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. 


} 





MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
By AUTHORITY of the AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT 


Recollections of My Life. By 


the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 3 vols. 


The Miscellaneous Prose 
WORKS of EDWARD BULWER, LORD 
LYTTON. Now first collected, including Charles 
Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith— 
Pitt and Fox—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, &e. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Historical Essays on Latter 


TIMES: The Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the 
Fifth—Philip the Second and the Tacitarn—Car- 
dinal Richelieua—The First English Revolution— 
William the Third. By J. VAN Praet. Edited by 
Sir Epuunp Heap, Bart. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


The Lives of the Archbishops of 


CANTERBURY. By Watter Farquaar Hoo, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com- 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. L and IL, 
demy Svo, being Vols. VI. and VIL of the whole 
Work. [Vert week. 


The Life of St. Francis of Sales. 


By the Right Hon. Lily Hersert of Lea. In 
1 vol. post Svo. 


A Ride Across a Continent: 


a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By FrepertcK Boye, F.R.G.S. In 2 
vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


“Gup:” or, Sketches of Indian Life 


and Character, By FLORENCE MARRYAT. In 1 


vol. post 8vo. 


A Sister’s Story (Le Recit 


DUNE S(EUR). By Mrs, Aceustus CRAVEN, 3 
vols, post 8vo, [Vert week. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION of 


Historical Characters : Talleyrand 
hight tion, Sir Mexy LvtroN Beis, GLC. 
n 2 vols, demy 8vo, 50s, 


Cradle Lands: Egypt and the 
tot. to cpa oon, Ob cammeens Wieniean, 


21s. 


London and Westminster: City 


and Suburb, By Joun Timps, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


Curiosities of Natural History. 
By FRANK BUucKLAND, Esq Third Series. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 12s. 


Giants and Dwarfs. By Edwar 


J. Woon, Esq., Author of Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The Life and Labours of John 


CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Ropert Frreu- 
son, LL.D., and the Rey, A. Monron Brows, LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s, 


Roughing It in Crete. By J. 


Ti1LARY SKINNER, Esq.. Author of © After the 
Post Svo, 10s 6d, 





Storm,” &e,. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Time Will Tell By 8S. W. 


Fvi.om, Author of “ The Great Highway,” &. 3 
vols, post Bvo, 


The World Before Them. By 


Mrs. Moovie, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 
3 vols. 


Lord Ulswater. By the Author 


of * Lady Flavia.” 3 yobs. 
A Stormy Life. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 
lisher iu Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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CHAMBERS’S 


published. They contain the following Original Novels in full :— 
Lost Sir Massingberd. | Lady Flavia. 
Lord Lynn's Wife. | Mirk Abbey. 
Married Beneath Him. Brought to Light. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. | Lord Ulswater. 


One of the Family. 


Back Numbers and Volumes are kept in stock by the Publishers, and may be ordered at any 


time. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


JOURNAL. 


Of the NEW SERIES of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, Four Volumes at 9s each have beon 


es 
THE BEST NEW YEAQ’S GIFT FOR A BOY 
Upwards of 600 Illustrations (nearly 200 entirely ee 
and 10 Vignette Titles in gold, with an increase of 1% 
pp. in the text. . 
Now ready, imperial 16mo, 700 pp., handsomely 
in cloth, 88 6d; or French morocco, gilt clon it 
(postage 7d), an entirely new and greatly enlarge; 
edition of Bed 


que BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Com. 
_ plete Encyclopedia of the Sports and Pastimes, 
Athletic, Scientitic, and Recreative, of Boyhood ant 
Youth. 

If imitation be—as it has been aptly pronounced 
the highest form of compliment, the proprietors ot 
“The Boy's Own Book” have ample reason for te 
gratulation; for it would be very difficult to find any 
work that has had so many imitators, yet it stil] holds 
its proud position as “the lawgiver in regard to 
games and pastimes of the playground.”"—(Sun) 


yyhood and 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LEAVES 
THE JOURNAL 


oF 


FROM 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


FROM 1848 TO 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an account of 


EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 

AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND 
AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 

Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW COOKERY-BOOK. 


Now ready, 800 pages, post 8vo, price 9s, cloth (postage 


W HOLES OM E 


OR, THE DOCTOR AND THE COOK. 


A Manual of the Laws of Food, and the Practice of Cookery; embodying the best Receipts in 
British and Continental Cookery, with Hints and Receipts for the Sedentary, the Sick, and the 


Convalescent. 


By EDMUND §&. and ELLEN J. DELAMERE. 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C. 


37th Year. 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel by WILLIAM 


CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


IRELAND, 


FAR E; 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


“This is not to be confounded with ‘Every Boy's 
Book’ (Routledge), which was noticed last week and 
to which we inadvertently gave the familiar title of its 
congener, Mr. Lockwood's is the real original work 
which we knew in days long gone by, but in a new and 
much enlarged form, and brought down tothe very last 
pantological period."—Saturday Review, i 

“Numerous as the rivals of ‘The Boy's Own Book’ 
have become, not one amongst them, not half-a-dozen of 
them rolled into one, can match our old favourite. The 
book is still peerless! And in its present form, in the 
form of this really beautiful issue of it, an edition of 
which we may say at once that it has been very greatly 
enlarged, very carefully revised, and very admirably 
illustrated throughout, ‘The Boy's Own Book’ puts on 
a more radiant appearance than ever, in doing so get. 
ting at rest any doubt as to its perfect right to its 
emphatic title as the best of all Christmas presents for 
a schoolhoy home for the holidays.” —Sun, 


London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
court, E.C. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown S8vo, 596 pages, with Four 
Coloured Portraits, price 10s, by post 8d extra. 
rPUE FATE and FORTUNES of HUGH 

(NEIL, EARL of TYRONE, and RORY 
O'DONEL, EARL of TYRCONNEL; their Flight from 
Ireland, their Vicissitudes Abroad, and their Death in 
Exile. By the Rev. C. P. MEEHAN, M.R.LA. 

JAMES Durry, 22 Paternoster row, London, and Dublin, 


10a). 








Mr. WESTWOOD'S NEW POEMS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘ie QUEST of the SANCGREALL, 
the SWORD of KINGSHIP, and other Poems, 
By T. Westwoob, Author of * The Burden of the Bell,” 
» The Chronicle of the Complete Angler,” &e. 
London: J, RusseLL SMItH, 36 Soho square, 





Just published, price One Shilling. 
LETTER to the RIGHT. HON. H. 

i\ A. BRUCE, M.P., on COMPULSORY EDUCA- 

TION. By Epmunp Potter, M.P. 

London: E, T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


.* INQUIRY into the TRUTH of 
P CHRISTIANITY and the "DOCTRINE of 
NECESSITY. By Epwarp HOoYLe, 

Londen: Austin and Co., 17 Johnson's court, Fleet 
street, E.C, 














This day is published, No. VII. of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Price 
One Shilling. Conducted by Epmunp YATES. 

CONTENTS:—1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady, by W. H. Russell, LL.D. (with an 
Illustration), Chaps. XX VII. to XXIX.—2. A Colonial Minister.—3. Baby Nell (with 
an [lustration).—4. Ireland for the Irish, by Frances Power Cobbe.—4. Hermione: 
in Three Phases, by “ The Detrimental.” Phase II, * Dangerous!"; IL. Thaw.—é6, 

ig.—7. The Rock Ahead, by Edmund Yates (with an I[lustration); Book 
IL, Chaps. IIL, 1V., V.—8. The Romance of a Glove.—. Something like Charity.— 
10, Poetry and Italian Politics —11. English Photographs, No. L. by an American, 
—12. The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspondence, No, VIL—15, The Valentine.—14, 
The Flineur at the Play. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family Papers 
and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
2 vols. (Jn January. 

















NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
By G. A. SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,"&e. 1 vol. [Meady this day. 
The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 
The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume 
of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and Artists of 
Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
[Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers. 


*,* Also muy be had, uniform with the above, * The Savage Club Papers for 1867." 
JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and 
a 


School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits an 
Customs of the Working-Classes,.” 2 vols, (Ready this day at ail Libraries. 


Eminence. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 


of “ Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &c. In 3 vols. 
(on Friday next. 


The GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Henry 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Author of * The Three Louisas,” &e, 2 vols. 
[Ready this day at all Libraries, 


SINK or SWIM: a New Novel. By the Author of “ Re- 
commended to Merey,” &c., &e. 3 vols, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


PeNnpeER Cupp), Author of “Called to Aecount,” &c, 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 
Life and Cor 


rrespondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab., 3 vols, [This day. 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Morley Farrow, Author 


of “Hamperton the Financier,” &e. 3 vols. [Heady this day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine strect. 





WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day at every Library, 3 vols. crown S8vo. 
The WHITE ROSE. By Wayre Metyixur, Author 
of “Cerise,” “ The Gladiators,” &c., &e, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piecadilly. 








CHARLES CLARKE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day at all Libraries, 2 vols. crown Svo, 
LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By Cuartes 
CLARKE, Author of “Charlie Thoralill,” “ Which is the Winner ?” &e., &e. 


CHAPMAN and ITALL, 193 Piceadilly. 





NEW NOVEL by OUIDA, 
Ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ovrma, Author of 
“ Chandos,” “ Idalia,” &e., &e. " 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 


’ ‘= 7) 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all Forthcoming Books of merit and general interest as they appear. 
First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 





Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 

Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, and Cata- 
logues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are n0oW 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limtrep, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office: 4 King strect, Cheapside. 








if ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
P| Founded in 1841, 
PATRON: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES—Presipent: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-room open from Ten 
Six. Prospectuses ov application. Catalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 
108 6d, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 100, 


Will be published on February 1, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


1, Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, “ WAGES.” 





9 DEAN STANLEY'S “ RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILARET 
“OF MOSCOW.” 


bE tema 
3. Mr. HELPS’ “ REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
TL Miss YONGE’S “ CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued) 
3. Mr. GEIKIE’S * BARON'S STONE OF KILLOCHAN.” 


% PROFESSOR SEELEY ON “MILTON'S POLITICAL 
OPINIONS.” 

PONE chavo 

7. Mr. HULLAITS * COLLOQUY IN GREY FRIARS.” 




















8, Mrs. KEMBLE ON * LADY MACBETH.” 


9, Mr. GEORGE MEREDITWS * THE ORCHARD AND THE 
HEATH.” 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


~ MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
FIFTH THOUSAND of 


ry + r >o r 
The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, and the 
SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir S. W. BAKER, 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, 

“Sir Samuel Baker imparts to his narratives of travel great liveliness and 
jnterest. and takes his reader cheerfully and pleasantly along with him. He is 
always natural and never dull, and frequently presents us with bold, original, 
striking scenes, painted with an excellent touch.”"—Suturday Revie, 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work of 


Kighth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Jesus Christ. 


The GROUND and OBJECT of HOPE for MAN- 


KIND. Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 
November, 1567, by Professor MAURICE. Crown Svo, 3s Gd. (This day. 


DISCIPLINE, and other SERMONS. 
KINGSLEY. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. Eight Lectures. 
By R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition, revised and im- 
proved, feap. 8vu, 4s 6d. (This day. 

FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1868. A 


Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the Civilized World, forming 
@ Manual for Politicians and Merchants. By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 
8vo0, 10s 6d. [This day. 


By Professor 
[This day. 


NEW VOLUME of the “GLOBE SERIES.” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, after the original 
Editions, with a Biographical Introduction, by HENRY KINGSLEY. Beautifully 
printed on toned paper, royal feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


St. PAUL. A Poem. By F. W. H. Myers. Extra feap. 
8v0, 2s 6d. (This day. 
“Great and real beauty, and a very uncommon glow, and fire, and richness of 
verse,"—Literary Churchman, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 


o2tex and TYNDALL on MIRACLES: 
4 WILLIAM Fow Ler, LL.B, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


an Essay. By 








In 12mo, price 6s, cloth, or in 2 parts, 33 6d each. 
QGHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED by OLD AUTHORS. 
WILLIAM Lowes Rusuton, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


By 


DEDICATED TO FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 
MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieutenant-General Sir 
. SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B, K.C.H., G.C.F. Derived chiefly from 
his own Letters and from those of Distinguished Contemporaries, Edited by Major- 
General FERDINAND WHITTINGHAM, C.B, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











COMPLETION OF “TRACTS FOR THE DAY.” 
Now ready, in 8vo, price Ninepence. 
pore LAR RATIONALISM, being No. IX. of “ TRACTS 
for the DAY.” Edited by the Rev. OrBpy SHipLey, M.A. 
gabacts FOR THE DAY, by Various Writers, edited by the Rev. Orpy 
SHIPLEY, M.A... mplete in One Volume, pricg 9s 6d, cloth, will be ready in a few 
¥8; also a Collection Title-Page and Preface for Subscribers, price 14d, and a 
Each of the Nine Tracts muy still be 





ey case for binding the volume, price Ls. 
Separately, as originally published. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW GATEWAY, CASTLE ASHBY.—The BUILDER of 


this week, 4d. or by post, 5d, contains—Fine View of the New Gates, Castle 





fine The Ventilation of Hospitals, with Plan—On the Drainage of Land, with 

ings of the L. — oncrete Building—English Artizans on Paris Work— he Dwell 

nee. aettens abou : Note from York, and other papers; with all the 
) &Ftistic and sanit iry.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen, 


ig Classes—A 








NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLIX., 
JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. 

. GACHARD'S DON CARLOS and PHILIP I. 

2. OYSTERS, and the OYSTER FISHERIES. 

. ANJOU. 

. TYNDALL’S LECTURES on SOUND. 

. LIBERAL EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 

3. MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS. 

DE FEZENSAC'S RECOLLECTIONS of the GRAND ARMY 

TWO PER CENT. 

. The QUEEN'S HIGHLAND JOURNAL. 


SRN eo wm we 


2 
The IRISH in AMERICA. By Joun Fraycis 


MAGUIRE, M.P, for Cork. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


3 
HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the 
Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B, 
MALLESON, Svo, with 2 Maps, 16s, 


4 


in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsevy, 
Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH, with an Latroductory Letter hy 
Vols. Land IL. 8yo, 30s, (/n a yew days. 


GOD 


LL.D. 
the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 


AFTER LIFE: a Sequel to the “The Journal of a 


Home Life.” By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 1 vol. post 8vo. [/a @ fr dows. 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY: 


anid Diaries of an ENGLISH PREACHER, 


Extracts from the Letters 


Svo, 12s, 


The BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch in its 


Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Surrn, Ph.D. Vol. 
I Svo. (/n a few days. 
8 


LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, of Kaiserswerth. 
a from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. Feap. 8yo, with 
*ortrait, 3s Gd. 


9 
ANCIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. By 
ae — Author of “The Institutions of the English Govern- 

10 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Three Editions. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s; 5 vols. 8vo, £4; and 8 vols. post Svo, 43s, 


11 


WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and ABROAD. 


By J. Warp, Author of “The World in its Workshops,” &¢. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


12 
ELEMENTS of MARITIME INTERNATIONAL 


LAW. By WILLIAM DE Buren, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


3 


1 
The PHILOSOPHY of HEALTIL: an Exposition of 


the Physiological and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Longevity and 
Happiness, By SourHwoop Smith, M.D, Eleventh Edition, with 113 Wood- 


cuts, Svo, 7s 6d, 


4 
OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Compara- 


tive. By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.C.S. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 122 Woodcuts, 52s, 


15 
SLATER’S SENTENTLEZ CHRONOLOGIC. 


Revised and enlarged by the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 1l2mo, 3s 6d. Also, 
the Original Work, price 3s 6d. 


16 


MEMORIES of SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS ; 


with Selections from their Writings. By Emity TAYLOR. Royal L3mo, 5s. 


7 
Steps to Latin ; being Two 


By the Editor of 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA: 
Companion Books to “The Public School Latin Primer.” 
“The Primer.” 

PART L, a FIRST COMPANION to the PRIMER, price 2s 6:1. 
PART IL, a SECOND COMPANION to the PRIMER, price 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 
MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


Arnold's (T. K.) Henry's First Latin 
Book. Nineteenth Edition, 12mo, 3s, 

This work is intended to enable beginners to con- 
quer ee difficulties of the language by easy 
steps. he later Editions have been very carefully 
revised, and much improved, without, however, alter- 
ing the plan or character of the work. 


Hill's (G. B.) Supplementary Exercises 


to * Henry's First Latin Book.” 12mo, 2s. 


Arnold's (T. K.) Second Latin Book, 
and Practical Grammar; intended as a Sequel to 
“Henry's First Latin Book.” Tenth Edition. 
12mo, 4s. 


Arnold's (T. K.) First Verse Book: 
being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of 
the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Ninth 
Edition. 2s 

PART IL. (Ad litional Exercises.) Third Edition. 1s, 





Arnold's (T. K.) Gradus ad Parnassum 
Novus; or. Poetical Dictionary of the Latin 
Language. Svo, 10s 6d, half-bound. 

The Gradus Novus contains:—1. A Separate Notice 
of each meaning of the Word treated. 2. A Careful 
Selection of Synonymes, or Quasi-Synonymes, under 
each meaning. 3. A Careful Selection of Appropriate 
Epithets and Phrases. 


Historie Antiquee Epitome: from Cor- 
nelius Nepos Justin, &e. With Englixsh Notes, 
Rules for Construing, Questions, and Geogra- 
phical Lists. By T. K. Arnold, M.A. Seventh 
Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


Arnold’s (T. K.) Practical Introduction 
to Latin Prose Composition. Part L., Four- 
teenth Edition, svyo, Gs 6d, 


Arunold’s (T. K.) Practical Introduction 
to Latin Prose Composition. Part the 
Seeond, containing the Doctrine of the Latin Par- 
ticles; with Vocabulary and an Autibarbus. 
Fourth Edition. 8s. 


Materials for Translations into Latin. 
Selected and arranged by AUGUSTUS GROTEFEND. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. 
ARNOLD, B.A. and Edited (with Notes and Excur- 
suses from Grotefend) by the late Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A, Third Edition. Svo, 7s Gd. 


Doederlein’s Handbook of Latin Syno- 


nymes. Translated from the German by the 
Rey, H. H, AnNnoup, B.A, Third Edition, 12mo, 
4s, 


LATIN CLASSICS. 
Cornelius Nepos. Part I. With Critical 


Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise 
on each Chapter. By the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo, 4s, 


Ecloge Ovidiansz, with English Notes. 
Part L; from the Elegiac Poems. By the same 
Editor, Eleventh Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 





Cicero, with English Notes from the best and 
most recent sourees, Edited by T. K. ARNOLD, MLA. 

Part IL—Selected Orations, Third Edition. By 
CHAMBERS, 12mo, 43, 

Part IL—Selected Epistles. 5s, 

Part I1f.—The Tusculan Disputations, 
tion. 45s 6d. 

Part IV.—De Finibus Malorum et 
Supreme Good.) 4s 6d. 

Part V.—Cato Major, sive De 
28 Gd. 








Second Edi- 


Jjonorum, (On the 


Senectute Dialogus. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Librii tres. 
With Marginal Analysis and English Commentary 
by H. A. Honpen, D.D., Head Master of Ipswich 
School. Post Syo, 9s 6d. 


M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio 

Milone, Wit! Marginal Analysis and English 
Notes by J. S. Purton, MLA., President and Tutor 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 
3s 6d, 






Decii Junii Juvenalis Satirze XIII. With 
Notes and Introductions by G, A, Simcox, MLA., 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, Crown Svo, 3s Gd. 


The Adelphi of Terence, with English 
Notes. By Wuarron B. MARRIOTT, M.A., formerly 


Assistant-Master at Eton, Small 8vo, 3s, 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





SELECTED FROM 





THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
Hole’s (C. H.) Greek Primer for the Uso 


of Schools, Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Arnold's (T. K.) First Greek Book; 
on the Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” Fifth 
Edition, 12mo, 5s. 


Jerram’s (C. S.) The Formation of 
Tenses in the Greek Verb, showing the 
Rules by which every Tense is formed from the 
pure stem of the Verb, and the necessary changes 
before each Termination. Crown 8yvo, ls 6d. 


Arnold's (T. K.) Practical Introduction 
to Greek Accidence; with Easy Exercises 
and Vocabulary. Eigith Edition, svo, ds 6d. 


Madvig'’s Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage, especially of the Attic Dialect, for the 
use of Schoo!s, Translated by HENkY BROWNE, 
M.A., and edited by T. K. AnNoLp, M.A. With 
an Appendix on the Greek Particles, by the Trans- 
lator, Square Svyo, 8s 6d. 


Fradersdorff's (Dr. J. W.) Copious 
Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon. 
Revised, enlarged, and improved by T, K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., and Henry Browne, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected. 8vo, 21s. 


Crusius'’s Greek and English Lexicon 
for the Poems of Homer, and the Homeride ; illus- 
Political, and 
Age. Edited by 
l2inv, Ys. 





trating the Domestic, Religious 
Military Condition of the Heroic Ag 
T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Second Edition. 





GREEK CLASSICS. 


Homer for Beginners; containing the 
Tliad. Books L-IIL, with English Notes, forming 
a sufficient Commentary for Young Students, 
Edited by T. K. AnNnotp, M.A. Third Edition. 
l2mo, 3s Gd. 


Homer's Iliad (complete), from the best 
Text, with copious Euglish Notes, and Gram- 
matical References. By the same Editor. Third 
Edition. 12mo, 12s, half-bound, 


The Iliad of Homer, from a carefully 
corrected Text; with copious English Notes, By 
the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.LA., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
Masters of Christ's Hospital. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 15s. 
















Euripides. With English Notes from the 
best German Commentators. By T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., and HENRY BrowNe, M.A. 12mv, 

Heeuba, 
) 
u ts each. 
Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Sophocles. With English Notes from 


Sechneidewin. Edited by T. K. ArNoup, MLA., R. 


B. Pau, M.A. and Henry Browne, M.A, Lemp. 
Ajax, 3s. 

Philoctetes, 3s, 

(Edipus Tyra 

(Edipus Coloneus, 4s, 

Antigone, 4s. 


Sophoclis Tragoediz, Fidited by R. C. 
Jeb. M.A. Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Crowa Svo., 

Part L—Electra. 3 
Part IL—Ajax. 3 











Demosthenes. With copious English Notes 
and Grammatical References. By T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A, 


The Olynthiae Orations. Third Edition, 3s, 
The Philippic Orations. Third Edition, 4s. 
The Oration on the Crown, Second Edition, 4s 6d. 


Demosthenis Orationes Publice. 
Edited by G. If, Testor, M.A., late Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford: Head 
Master of St. Boes. [/a the press. 


Aristophanis Comeedise, Edited W. C. 
GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Classical Lecturer at Queen's College. 
Crown Svo, 

Part I—The Acharnians and the Knights. 4s. 
Part IL—The Clouds aud the Birds, — [/a the press. 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, edidit, 
emendavit, crebrisque loeis parallelis e libra ipso, 
aliisque ejusdem <Auctoris  secriptis, illustravit 
Jacosus E. T. Rogers, A.M. (Economie Politica 
Pretector). New Edition, Small Svo, 4s 6d. 

A few copies have been printed on writing paper, 
with alternate blank pages, price 7s 6d. 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
A New Translation, mainly from the text of Bekker. 
With Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, by the 
Rey. D. P. CHASE, M.A., low of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Principal of Mary Hall, Third 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





























LOGIC AND MATHEMATICs, 
Aldrich, Artis Logices Rudimenta: With 


Notes and Marginal References by Canor 

1 ginal 8 by on MANsE 
B.D. Fourth Edition. Corrected and enlar, ts 
Svo, 10s 6d, Cularged, 


Mansel's (Canon) Prolegomena Logica; 
an Inquiry into the Psychological Character of 
Logical Processes. Second Edition. 8yo, 10g 6a. 


Beasley's (R. D.) Arithmetic for the use 
of Schools; with a numerous Collection of 
Examples. 12mo, 3s. 

The Examples are also sold separately, 


Garden's (F.) an Outline of Logie, for 


the use of Teachers and Students, Small 8yo, 4g 


Girdlestone’s (W. H.) Arithmetic, Theo. 
retical and Practical: adapted to the use of Colleges 
and Schools. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


Inman's (Professor) Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, for the use of British 
Seamen. Thirteenth Edition. Royal 8yo, 7s, 


Inman's (Professor) Nautical Tables, 
for the use of British Seamen. New Edition 
Revised and enlarged by the introduction of Tables 
of 4-log. haversines, log. differences, &€.; with ¢ 
more compendious method of working a Lunar, 
and a Catalogue of Latitudes and Longitudes of 
Places on the Seaboard. By the Rev. J. W. Ivmay 
Royal 8yo, 21s. f 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
HEBREW. 


Arnold's (T. K.) English Grammar for 
Classical Schools ; being a Practical Introduce. 
tion to English Prose Composition, with Syntax and 
Exercises. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


Arnold's (T. K.) Spelling turned Ety- 
mology. Part I. Third Edition. 12mo, 2s 64 
The Pupil's Book, 1s 3d. 


Arnold's (T. K.) Latin via English: 
being the Second Part of Spelling turned Etymology 
Third Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


Arnold's (T. K.) First French Book; 
on the Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” Fifth 
Edition. 12mo, 53 6d, KEY, by Delille, 2s 6d. 


Arnold's (T. K.) First German Book; 
on the Plan of * First French Book.” Fifth Edition. 
12mo, 5s 6d, The KEY, 2s 6d. 


Arnold and Fraedersdorffs Reading 
Companion to the First German Book; 
with Vocabulary and Notes. Second Edition 
12mo, 4s. 


Pifferis (Professor) and Rev. D. W. 
Turner’s First Italian Book; on the Plan 
of the Rev. T. K. Arnold's * First French Book. 
l2mo, 5s Gd. KEY, Is 6d. 


Arnold's (T. K.) First Hebrew Book; 
on the Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” Taird 
Edition. l2mo, 7s 6d. KEY, 3s 6d. 


Arnold's (T. K.) Second Hebrew Book, 
containing the Book of Genesis, with Syntax aa 
Vocabulary, 1l2mo, 9s. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
A Plain and Short History of Eng- 


land for Children; in Letters from a Fate 
to his Son, With Questions for Examination By 
GeorGe Davys, D.D.. Bishop of Peterborow2 
New Edition, 1s 6d, half-bound. 





The History of England from_ te 
Earliest Times to the Peace of Pars, 
1856. With a Curonological Table of ¢ putes 
3y CHARLES DuKE YONGE, Author of “The Life 
of the Duke of Wellington.” In One thick Volum 
crown Syo, 12s. 


Handbook of Ancient Geography au 
History. With Questions. Translated froa® 
German of Piitz, by the Ven. Archdeacon Path 
and edited by the late Rev. ‘THOMAS KeRrcHev® 
ARNOLD, M.A. Second Ed'tion, 12mo, 63 64. 
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